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INTRODUCTION 


The  Woman's  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  became 
interested  in  the  need  for  prison  reform  through  the  work  done  by  its 
District  of  Colmnbia  Section  in  bringiBg  about  the  reconstructioa  of  the 
Washington  juL  Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Womaik's  D^Mrtmenty  was  tiien  the  Chaumaii  of  the  Jail  Conunittee 
of  the  District  of  Colmnbia.  It  was  tike  tepart  of  this  Committee,  made 
to  Mr.  WiAersham,  than  United  States  Attomqr  General,  that  brongjbfc 
about  the  in^iovement  in  ccmdilions  there.  Boitted  to  a  personal  inter- 
est in  Ae  sitoation  by  the  (kNnmittee's  report,  Mr.  Widkersham  obtained 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  llie  complete  reoonstme- 
tion  of  the  interim  of  the  jaiL  Warden  McKee  at  tiie  same  time  tiior- 
oughly  reoi^razuzed  its  administration. 

The  work  to  accomplish  this  result  in  a  Federal  prison  disclosed  the 
need  for  arousing  national  interest  and  thus  developing  a  movement 
which  should  bring  together  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a  united  effort 
toward  prison  reform.  For  this  national  work  the  Woman's  Department 
was  especially  fitted  on  account  of  its  cooperation  with  many  existing  or- 
ganizations. It  therefore  urged  its  various  sections  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  organizations  for  prison  reform  in  their  districts.  The  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Section  began  work  at  once,  and  other  sections  are  about  to 
take  their  part  in  this  national  movement. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section  began  its  work  by  endeavor- 
ing to  learn  the  extent  of  the  opportunity  for  educational  work  and  propar 
ganda  in  its  district.  Its  first  action  was  to  call  two  conferences  and  m 
mass  meeting  on  March  6  and  7,  1914<. 

Mis.  Francis  McNiel  Bacon,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  New  Yoric  and 
New  Jers^  Section,  Woman's  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, presided  at  bolii  Conferences,  hdd  at  Astar  Hotd,  Hie  first 
on  Friday,  Mardk  6th,  and  tlie  seeond  <m  Saturday  mornings  March  7tii. 

The  speakos  on  Friday  aftramoM  were  the  H<m.  Wm.  Cbudi  0»- 
bom.  Dr.  Katiiarine  B.  Davis,  Hon.  John  B.  BSkj,  Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Martha  Falconer,  and  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Govemmr  Martin  H-  Gljmn  pre- 
sided. The  speakers  were  Governor  Oswald  West,  Dr.  Frank  Moore, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmoor,  Mr.  John  J.  Maiming,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Mott 
Osborne. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  the  final  Conference,  the  speakers  were  Mrs. 
William  Emerson,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Alexander,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Byers, 
Hon.  Harry  B.  Winters,  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Briggs,  Brother  Barnabas, 
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Governor  Oswald  West,  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  Dr.  E.  Stagg  WJiitin,  Dr, 
O.  F.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Linden  W.  Bates. 

At  the  concliisi<m  of  this  meeting  Mrs.  Bates  proposed  the  following 
xesolution,  which  was  unanixnondy  adopted: 

Bemdved,  that  the  Chainnan  i^poiiity  as  pr<mipily  as  possible^  a  com- 
BBttee  cmsistii^  of  repieaentatiTes  of  organizataons  participating  in 
these  two  dbys'  conferences  and  members  of  the  Wnnan's  Department 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation;  tids  committee  to  devel<^  a  constroc- 
tire  l^;islative  program  and  campaign  of  edncation  on  prison  refoarm 
throughoot  tbe  state. 

A  few  days  later^  <m  tihe  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  a  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  a  permanent  organisation^  to  be  known  as  the  JoiKT  Com- 
mittee ON  Prison  Beforu,  was  formed,  with  the  following  membership: 

Mu.  Caroline  B.  Alexandeh 

(New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section,  Wom- 
an's Department,  National  Cfric  Feder»- 
tion.) 

Mbs.  Francis  McNiel  Bacon,  Jr. 

(Chairman,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Section,  Woman's  Departmest.  Kstkmal 

Civic  Federation.) 

Mbs.  August  Belmont 

(New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section,  Wom- 
an's Btpuxtnmt,  Nataonal  Ctvic  F«deni- 
tion.) 

FftAimjir  H.  Buggs 

(Superintendent,  New  York  State  Tnill* 

ing  School  for  Boys.) 

Miss  Emily  Cross 

(New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section,  Wom- 
an's Dcpartmcntt  Natkmal  Civk  Fedc» 

tion.) 

Mm  KATHBim  B.  Davis 

(CommisaioiMr  vi  Comctkm,  New  York 

City.) 

Mbs.  Wiujam  Emebsox 

(1st  Dtreet«Mr,  Women's  Priton  AasoeiK^ 

tion.) 

Fbancis  C.  Huntingtok 

(Vice-President,  State  Commissum  of  Pri»- 
ooMp  New  Yoric.) 

Richard  M.  Hubd 

(Member  EzecntiTe  Committee*  Prison  As- 
sodation  of  Keir  York.) 

Gboboe  W.  KncRWBT 

(Chairman,    Legal    Committee,  KaHoiMl 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor.) 

On  Apxil  9Qi,  tibe  Comnittee  met  and  adopted  a  cemprehetmve  pro* 
gram.  ^Hie  Coouuitte^  also  ajqpoiiitod  Mr.  Akaund^r  ddand  as  Seere* 
tary,  with  a  view  to  carrying  it  ant. 

The  program  adopted  by  ilie  Committee  is  as  follows: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Prison  Reform  regard  the  propositions  cm- 
bodied  in  the  following  statement  as  basic  in  any  plan  for  improvement 

in  administration^  methods,  and  surroundings  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  confined  in  correctional  institutions: 


O.  F.  Lewis 

(General  Secretary,  Prison  Association  of 
New  Yoric) 

Adolph  Lewisohit 
(Chairman,  Committee  on  Penal  and  Cor* 
rectional  Institutions,  National  Ctvie  Fed- 
eration.) 

Sbxh  Low 

Cex-officio,  President  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.) 

JoHK  J.  Manning 

(United  Garment  Workers  of  America.) 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Montague 

(New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section,  Wom- 
an's D^artment,  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion.) 

Miss  Akxe  Morgan 

(New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section- Wom- 
an's Department,  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion.) 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne 

(Chairman,  New  York  Commisston  OA 
Prison  Reforai.) 

A.  V.  Wadhams 

(Commission  on  New  Priso&s»  New 
York.) 

Miss  Mattixb  K.  Wxtmobe 

(Chairman,  Woman's  Department*  Na- 
tkmal  Civic  Federation.) 

£.  Stago  Whitik 

(of  the  Natioiial  Committee  oa  FriMia 

Haiet  B.  Wmrns 

(Deputy    ComflMMMier   of  AfricoKm* 

New  York.) 
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Gbnuui. 

1.  The  elimination  of  politics  frwn  the  management  of  amcctkmal  in- 

stitutions. 

2.  The  development  of  character  and  self-control  in  the  prisoner  through 

the  honor  system,  and  a  larger  degree  of  self-government  within 
correctional  institutions. 
8.  The  study  and  further  development  of  the  principle  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence. 

4.  The  development  of  farm  industrial  prisons  and  oUwr  modern  correc- 

tioDal  institutions. 

5.  The  develoiNEnent  of  the  State-use  system  of  prison  labor  throughout 

the  country  in  order  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  tlie  prisoner  and 
at  the  same  time  conserve  the  interest  of  the  State. 

6.  Co-<^>c»ation  to  secure  Federal  l^^ti<m  which  will  make  possible  an 

effective  State-use  systan  in  every  State. 

7.  The  applieal»m  of  proper  rules  regarding  just  compensatiwi  of  pris- 

oners in  all  OMrrectiimal  institoticms,  with  a  view  to  creating  an  in- 
terest in  the  priscmar  in  his  woric  and  sense  of  respmsibility  for  tiie 
support  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  ability  to  provide  sodi 
support. 

8.  The  estaUishment  and  improvement  of  prison  schools  for  instmction 

in  elementary  subjects  in  correlation  with  industrial  education. 

9.  Specialized  treatment  of  tramps,  vagrants,  inebriates,  feeble-minded, 

and  youthful  misdemeanants. 

Statk 

1.  Improvement  in  administration. 

(Note) — In  New  York  SUte  to-day  improvements  in  management  is 
far  mcwe  vital  than  improvement  in  material  appliances.  And  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  latter  is  not  also  important. 

The  most  perfectly  amstructed  prison  that  modem  science  can  in- 
vent will  not  reform  tfie  criminal  unless  it  is  run  by  a  warden  who  has 
hi^  executive  ability  and  has  also  a  heart  and  a  persmality  that  can 
win  the  confidence  both  of  tiie  guards  and  die  prismim. 

2.  The  State  management  of  all  County  Penitentiaries. 

(Note) — ^The  five  county  penitentiaries  in  tins  State  are  an  anomaly. 
Each  one  serves  not  only  its  own  county,  but  many  surrounding  coun- 
ties, and  performs  a  State  function.  The  pautentiaries  sboold  be 
taken  over  and  managed  by  the  State. 

3.  The  State  care  of  all  persons  convicted  of  crime.    County  jails  to  be 

used  only  as  places  of  detention, 

(Xote) — The  present  county  management  is,  in  general,  deplorable. 
Prisoners  are  usually  kept  in  idleness  and  herded  together  without  ade- 
quate supervision,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  none. 
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The  county  jail  shonld  be  used  only  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
pers<»i8  accused  of  cxime.  ConTicted  prisoners  should  be  in  State  in- 
stitutioiis. 

4.  The  development  of  the  State  farm  for  women  at  Valatie;  the  acqui- 

sition of  a  farm  for  the  prisoners  at  Auburn;  the  development  of 
the  prison  farm  at  Clinton;  the  extension  of  road  and  reforestation 
work  and  other  outdoor  employment  for  prisoners;  the  completion 
of  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants,  of 
the  Yorktown  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  the  State  Befoma- 
tory  for  Misdemeanants,  and  the  establiduneiit  of  a  autodial 
asylum  for  the  feeble-minded  delinquents, 
(Note) — State  Farm  far  Women, 

Two  buildings  to  house  women  have  been  built  at  Valatie.  This 
institution  should  be  finished.  It  awiuts  at^ropriaticms.  It  is  much 
needed.  (Laws  of  1908^  Chapter  467.) 

State  Industrial  CaUmg  far  Tramp$  and  Fagranis. 

Established  by  the  Legislatare  of  IQll.  This  also  needs  appro- 
priations, and  should  be  finished  at  once. 

Reformatory  far  Male  MUdemeananie. 

This  was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  1912,  but  no  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  since.    This  institution  is  much  needed. 

5.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  allowing  a  bond  issue  for  the  com- 

pletion of  necessary  State  correctional  institutions. 

6.  Amalgamation  as  far  as  practicable  by  constitutional  amendment  of 

the  various  boards  and  commissions  and  other  bodies  having  con- 
trol over  prisoners. 

7.  The  development  of  a  court  of  parole  for  State  prisons  and  of  ade- 

quate parole  boards  for  other  correctional  institutions.  Also  the 
development  of  adequate  systems  of  probation  and  parole  investiga- 
tion and  supervision. 

(Note) — The  probation  and  parole  systems  have  grown  iq>  in  a 
most  haphasard  way.  £adi  has  great  good  in  it>  but  is  open  to  grave 
abuse. 

The  wmk  of  a  probation  officer  and  of  a  parole  officer  is  very  rind* 
lar.  The  ward  of  each  is  a  convicted  criminaL  If  he  is  put  on  pro- 
baticm  it  is  immediately  on  his  conviction^  and  without  being  sent  to 
prison.  If  he  is  put  on  parole^  it  is  after  he  has  served  a  part  of  his 
sentence  in  prison.  In  each  case  he  is  convicted,  and  needs  the  same 
sort  of  supervision.  The  case  of  convicts  on  probation  and  convicts  on 
parole  should,  therefore,  be  under  one  set  of  officers,  covering  the  whole 
State,  since  personal  contact  between  the  officer  and  the  convict  is  the 
essential  things  and  a  given  number  of  officers  dividing  the  territory  be- 
tween them  will  each  have  less  territory  to  cover  than  if  the  whole  body 
of  officers  is  first  divided  into  two  divisions  and  each  division  tries  to 
cover  the  whole  territory.   The  officers  also  need  more  systematic  super- 
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vision.  The  present  system,  by  which  a  convict  is  turned  over  to  a  pro- 
bation officer  or  a  parole  officer,  is  very  much  like  turning  over  a  convict 
to  a  keeper  in  a  prison  with  no  warden  to  lode  after  the  keqier.  Both 
systems  should  be  thorou^y  studied  and  plaas  wiMrked  out  in  detaiL 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  sqMrate  boildingy  apart  frmn  Uie  iwftig  priscm, 

for  incarcerati<m  of  prismiers  under  sentraoe  of  death,  and  a  sepa- 
rate boildiiv  tot  execntiens. 

(Note)— As  all  aecntions  in  the  State  are  to  take  {dace  at  Sing 
Sing,  it  is  desirable  thrt  a  building  separate  and  distinct  from  the  main 
prison  be  e^Uished  to  avmd  the  present  method,  which  upsets  the 
whole  prison  routine  when  an  execution  occurs. 

9.  The  study  and  survey  of  the  Sing  Sing  problem,  involving  (among 

other  things)  the  following  possibilities: 

(a)  Renovation  of  Sing  Sing  as  a  permanent  prison, 

(b)  Renovation  of  Sing  Sing  as  a  temporary  reception  prison  and 

laboratory. 

(c)  Abolition  of  Sing  Sing  as  permanent  prison,  and  ffltaWlflhlKM^Pt  of 
a  farm  industrial  prison  on  wide  acreage. 

The  methods  of  work  to  be  followed  in  the  effort  to  translate  these 
ideas  into  positive  accwiplishments  are  these: 

Educational, 

A  Prison  Exhibit  to  be  used  Ifami^out  New  York  State  during  1914- 

1915. 

Conferences  in  New  YoA  City,  and  elsewhere  in  the  State,  Winter  of 

1914-1915. 
Lectures,  addresses,  after-dinner  talks. 

Publicity  campaign  during  Fall  and  Winter  of  1914-1915,  for  unan- 
imously endorsed  legidaticm. 
Press  poblicily. 

Legislation, 

Conference  in  Fall  of  1914  on  proposed  legislation* 
Survey  of  l^ipislation  in  other  States. 

The  Woman's  Department  is  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  progress  Ibat 
has  been  made,  and  desires  to  express  its  sincere  gratitude  to  all  tihoae  who 
have  so  aUy  eo-<q9tf  ated  to  brii^  about  tiiis  result 


FIRST  CONFERENCE 


Arkhnoon  Skmion,  held  in  MB  Abtob  Hotbi-,  New  York  Citt, 

March  6,  191^ 

The  Conference  assembled  at  2.30  P-  M.,  Mrs,  Francis  McNid  Bacon, 
Jr.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  Those  who  will  speak  to  us  this  afternoon  will  tell  you, 
as  surely  I  cannot,  why,  through  its  Chairman,  Miss  Wetmore,  our  . 
Woman's  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  was  asked  to  be- 
come interested  in  the  subject  of  "Prison  Reform/'  I  advisedly  say, 
"why  we  were  asked,"  meaning  that  the  crying  need  of  better  conditions 
in  our  prisons  and  jails  must  enlist  the  earnest  work  of  our  organization, 
wliose  object  is  the  bettering  of  physical  and  moral  conditions. 

Here,  in  onr  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Section,  we  were  ready  to 
take  np  our  tadc  at  once,  and  these  meetings  are  the  outcome  of  orders  re- 
ceiTcd  from  the  Chairman  of  our  Woman's  Department.  We  have  been 
fortonate  in  bringing  together  many  of  the  most  expert  authorities  on  the 
question  of  "Prison  Reform,"  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  aU  who  have  so  very  cordially  responded  to  our  invitation. 

I  will  now  ask  the  Chairman  to  relieve  me  of  the  responsiWHty,  which 
really  is  a  verv  heavy  one.  I  truly  appreciate  the  honor  of  having  a 
small  part  in  a  meeting  such  as  this,  and  I  have  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  you  the  Honorable  William  Church  Osbom. 

Mr.  Osborn.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deUvcr 
an  address,  as  I  am  in  the  humble  position  of  being  Chairman  only,  but 
I  wish  to  say  a  personal  word  with  reference  to  the  calling  of  this  meet- 
ing and  to  the  attendance  which  is  here  this  afternoon  and  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  present  to-night  at  the  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  life  of  this  State  of  New  York  which  so 
impresses  me  as  the  co-operation  of  citizens  with  the  State.  The  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  State  are  conducted  in  the  main  by  private 
boards,  with  the  boards  serving  on  a  non-salaried  basis.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  board  of  each  of  the  institutions  are  managed  by 
private  dtiacns  in  co-operation  with  the  State.  Under  that  system  of 
devdmmient  has  come  a  great  advance  along  all  of  the  lines  of  humane 
sodcdogical  and  charitable  work,  both  in  the  municipalities  of  the  State 
and  in  the  Stete  itself,  and  in  the  charities  and  in  the  State  hospitels  that 
co-operation  which  has  continued  for  a  great  many  years  has  brought 
about  a  condition  of  which,  tm  the  whole,  ttie  people  of  this  same  State 

have  great  reason  to  be  proud.  m    a£  f 

This  meeting  represents  an  attack  by  the  great  body  of  citiacns  of 
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New  York  who  are  interested  in  their  fellow  man,  their  unfortunate  and 

their  fallen  fellow  man,  upon  the  last  stronghold  of  the  old  style,  because 
compared  with  tlie  other  public  institutions  of  the  State,  the  penal  insti- 
tutions, whether  they  be  the  prisons,  the  probation  system  or  the  alms- 
houses, or  the  institutions  of  correction,  are  very  backward,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  this  conference,  of  which  this  is  the  opening  session,  will  lead 
to  such  a  pressure  of  public  opinion,  such  an  awakening  of  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  indi\adual  citizen,  such  a  clearness  of  purpose  for  the  de- 
velopment and  the  strengthening  of  our  prison  and  penal  system,  that  its 
influence  will  result  in  sweeping  away  the  conditions  which  now  exist  so 
that  we  will  no  longer  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  om  paud  institutums  and  facilities,  as  in  my  (^union  is 
now  the  case. 

The  pleasure  is  very  great  of  introducing  to  this  meeting  the  Hon* 
orable  John  B.  BSkj,  Snperintoident  of  Prisons  of  the  State  of  New 
Yoric 

Mb.  Rilbt.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  genHenien.  I  make  no  pretoi- 
tion  to  being  a  penologist    I  have  prepared  no  set  address  for  this 

occasion. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  some  information  as  to  the  c<mditions 
now  prevailing  in  the  State  prisons;  what  has  been  done  during  the  iHnef 
term  of  my  administration  of  the  office  of  superintendent,  and  what  it  is 
hoped  may  be  done  in  the  future. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  Sing  Sing.  The 
conditions  prevailing  there,  so  far  as  the  housing  of  prisoners  is  concerned, 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  are  at  Auburn  and  Clinton.  Both 
prisons  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  In  fact,  the  cells  in  the 
gooth  wing  at  Auburn  are  only  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  while  those  at 
Sing  Sing  are  three  feet  ten  inches. 

In  each  of  the  prisons  there  are  about  1,400  men,  who  must,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  spend  at  least  fourteen  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-f<mr  in  badly  ventilated  cells  destitute  of  sanitary  convqucnees. 
At  the  hospital  connected  with  Clinton  Prison,  to  which  pulmonary  cases 
are  seat,  there  were  524  cases  treated  last  year,  largely  as  a  result  of  tbdr 
confinement  in  cells  that  are  unfit  for  human  habitation* 

The  construction  of  a  new  prison  to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing,  as  yon 
all  know,  has  been  urged  for  many  years.  In  1905  a  conmoissioa  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  A  report  recommending  its  aboliticm  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  prison  to  take  its  place  was  made.  The  fol- 
lowing year  a  Commission  on  New  Prisons  was  created.  Work  was  com- 
menced at  Bear  Mountain.  The  Legislature^ later  on  turned  the  property 
over  to  the  Palisades  Park  and  directed  that  a  new  site  be  selected.  A 
large  farm  was  purchased  near  Wingdale.  The  contract  for  construction 
was  let.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  it  was  not  a  proper  site  and  it  was 
abandoned.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been 
actually  expended.  All  the  State  has  to  show  for  that  expenditure  is  the 
fanu  at  Wingdale,  which  is  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
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I  am  gratified  to  know  that  this  body  is  here  organized  for  Ihe  purpose 
of  trying  to  induce  the  Lq^islatare  to  make  an  approfmation  to  reliere  con- 
ditions at  Sing  Sing.  If  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  to  induce  the  Lc|;isla- 
tore  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation^  I  favor  urging  the  ccmstmctton 
of  a  new  cell  house  there  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  cell  houses  in  the 
other  prisons.  I  mean  ordinary  cell  houses^  such  as  have  been  built  at 
Great  Meadow.  That  prison  may  not  be  the  latest  and  best  type  of  prison 
architecture,  but  the  cells  are  properly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  are  pro- 
vided with  sanitary  conveniences. 

When  you  consider  what  has  happened  in  the  effort  to  be  rid  of  Sing 
Sing,  I  doubt  if  the  Legislature  can  be  induced  to  appropriate  the  amount 
required  for  the  construction  of  a  new  prison.  Even  if  pro\'ision  is  made 
for  a  new  prison^  the  cells  in  all  the  prisons  ought  to  be  torn  down  and 
new  cell  blocks  constructed. 

There  is  this  difference  between  Sing  Sing  and  the  prisons  at  Clinton 
and  Auburn.  The  cell  houses  at  those  prisons  can  be  adapted  to  answer 
the  purposes  fairly  well,  so  that  tiie  expense  of  reconstructing  those  prisons 
will  be  very  much  less  than  at  Sing  Sing.  If  Sing  Sing  is  not  to  be 
abandoned,  a  new  cell  house  should  be  built.  The  site  contains  land 
enoo|^  for  tins  purpose.  Frmn  the  standpoint  of  employing  convicts  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  not  desirable.  The  other  bnildingB,  however, 
are  valuable.  Some  of  them  are  fairly  substantial  buildings,  which  would 
require  a  large  expenditure  to  replace. 

My  own  impression  is  that  eventually  a  new  prison  will  have  to  be 
built.  If  the  cell  house  at  Sing  Sing  should  be  rebuilt,  it  will  answor  tiie 
purpose  of  a  recei^dng  prison.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  sent  to 
State  prison  are  now  sent  to  Sing  Sing.  The  other  twenty-five  per  cent, 
ought  to  be  sent  there,  where  they  may  be  graded  and  distributed  to  the 
other  prisons. 

So  far  as  outdoor  labor  is  concerned,  the  Sing  Sing  Prison  site  was 
used  as  a  quarry  before  it  was  used  as  a  prison.  Situated  on  the  Hudson 
River,  coimected  with  the  Barge  Canal,  I  know  of  no  better  employment 
for  the  amvicts  confined  there  than  that  of  quarrying  and  crushing  stone 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  highways.  They  can  be  employed  at 
such  woric  with  advante^  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the  State.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  men  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  sent  to  State 
Pfiscm  must  etifsge  in  manual  labor  if  they  are  to  take  care  of  themselves 
after  their  rdease.  The  ordinary  convict  cannot  hope  to  secure  employ- 
ment in  poritions  where  the  question  of  character  enters. 

There  are  smne  things  besides  the  c(mstniett<m  of  prisons  to  be  cmisid- 
ered,  although  tibm  is  no  great  hope  for  refcnrm  in  prison  managemoit 
until  sanitary  housing  f adlities  for  the  mesi  confined  have  been  provided. 

I  hope  to  establish  in  the  new  future  a  new  system  of  grading  pris- 
oners,— one  that  will  provide  that  the  prisoner's  record  shall  commence 
when  he  arrives  at  the  prison.  By-gones  shall  be  by-gones,  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned.  The  present  system,  among  other  absurd  provisions,  re- 
quires that  each  prisoner  upon  entering  shall  wear  marks  showing  his  pre- 
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vious  criminal  record.  I  can  tiiink  of  no  good  that  vdll  be  accomplished 
by  branding  the  second  or  third  termer  so  that  all  his  fellows  will  be  ad- 
vised of  his  misfortunes. 

The  demonstration  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  that  there 
are  several  hundred  men  in  each  of  the  State  prisons  who  may  be  trusted 
to  engage  in  road  building,  farming,  or  other  outdoor  occupations,  without 
guards,  has  opened  up  a  new  era  in  prison  management.  Convicts  have 
been  employed  in  road  building,  especially  in  the  Southern  states,  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  many  cases  they  have  performed  the  work  in  chain 
gangs  with  armed  guards  in  charge. 

While  the  State  may  by  such  methods  have  valuable  work  done,  it  is 
very  evident  that  there  has  been  no  thought  that  employment  under  such 
conditions  would  aid  in  the  reform  of  the  individual  prisoner.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  in  the  near  future  a  considerable  portion  of  the  convict  inf- 
lation may  be  employed,  under  tiie  direction  of  f^emen  capaMe  of  dire<^ 
ing  thdr  work,  in  farming,  road  building,  quarrying,  bride  making  and 
other  outdoor  mnployments. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this  latitude  during  the 
long  winter  months  indoor  employment  must  be  found.  Our  prisons  are 
already  fairly  well  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  dotii,  clothing,  shoes, 
blankets,  tinware,  furniture,  mats  and  matting.  It  is  especially  important 
that  the  State  acquire  agricultural  land  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the 
prisons  so  that  substantially  all  farm  products  required  may  be  produced 
by  inmate  labor. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  compensation  of  prisoners,  based 
upon  the  value  of  services  actually  rendered. 

There  is  ample  room  for  reform  in  prison  management.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tliirty  per  cent,  of  our  prison  population 
are  discharged  annually,  it  is  most  important  for  the  State  that  from  the 
time  the  average  prisoner  enters  until  his  discharge  he  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  trained  so  that  when  he  leaves  prison  he  may,  if  he  has  the 
disposition  to  do  so,  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

Mr.  Osborn.  It  has  been  of  great  value  to  hear  Superintendent 
Biley's  talk,  and  of  great  value  to  me  to  realise  that  he  regards  the  penal 
sitoaticm  as  the  care  of  tiie  individual  instead  of  tiie  mere  question  of  hous- 
ing. Everything  that  Superintendent  Biley  said  shows  to  me  that  he  was 
thinking  about  the  individual  man  first  and  last  and  all  the  time. 

I  think  tiiat  he  is  quite  right  about  the  oonslTUction  qpiestion.  I  have 
looked  into  that  matter  personally  to  some  extent,  and  I  tinnk  that  what- 
ever the  ideal  may  be  of  a  grand  state  institution  with  a  huge  blodc  cdl 
that  we  as  citizens  have  got  to  look  forward  to  some  intermediate  method 
of  improving  the  existing  conditions.  It  has  been  in  my  mind  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  or  maybe  it  is  two  years,  since  I  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  prisons  by  permission  of  the  Governor,  so  that  Superintendent 
Riley  and  I,  without  any  joint  consideration  or  observation,  have  inde- 
pendently come  to  the  same  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  penal  system  of  the  State. 
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It  is  my  pleasure  and  pleasant  duty  to  present  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Fal- 
ooaer^  Supei^iteiident  of  the  Woman's  Farm  Colony  at  Darlington,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Falconer.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Do  re- 
tmoAtosAes  reform?  is  llie  question  which  is  hmng  asked  more  insistently, 
and  the  people  have  a  perfeet  xi|^t  to  ask  that  question.  Formerly  we 
used  to  claim  seventy  per  cent  were  saved.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  jnst  how 
we  got  that  seventy  per  cent.,  but  we  had  to  show  that  seventy  per  cent. 
were  saved.  Possibly  because  th^  have  made  a  fairly  good  record  in 
the  reformatory,  and  bdiave  themselves  for  a  short  time  afterward;  hat 
who  knows  whether  reformatories  reform?  Who  has  made  a  study  and 
has  followed  up  the  cases  long  enough  to  know? 

One  of  the  greatest  services  which  I  think  reformatories  can  do  is  to 
consider  themselves  as  laboratories  for  the  study  of  delinquency,  and  this- 
we  have  not  done  enough  in  the  past.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
public  this  information  and  to  give  such  truths  as  we  listened  to  this 
afternoon — how  to  avoid  delinquency — ^because  we  want  continually  to 
posh  and  emphasize  the  preventive  work. 

None  of  us  who  have  studied  or  are  working  in  reformatories  can 
fail  to  feel  it  is  not  jnst  the  question  of  New  York  or  any  large  city.  What 
about  the  rural  communities,  and  the  conditions  there?  Is  there  neces- 
sity for  developing  preventive  work  in  rural  communities  ?  Why  are  the 
young  women  continually  being  sent  to  the  city?  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  home  conditiosis,  and  why  are  they  not  more  willing  to  stay  at 
home  in  the  home  community? 

One  great  evil  is  tiie  lack  of  recreation  in  the  rural  communities.  We 
have  neglected  providing  proper  places  for  the  young  people  to  meet  and 
giving  them  something  to  do.  Too  often  this  has  been  left  to  vidous 
people  who  have  reaBsed  the  possibility  of  making  money,  and  no  super- 
vision has  been  given  to  entertainments  which  are  presented  in  the  small 
towns.  The  young  girl  drifts  to  the  dty  because  of  the  monotimy  in  her 
own  home  and  because  the  city  seems  so  attractive  to  her.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  tW  rcform:itories  to  study  the  causes  of  delinquency,  and  we 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  shut  up  the  source  of  supply  by  empha- 
sizing the  mucli-needed  preventive  work. 

We  have  in  this  country  reformatories  for  women  and  girls  where  a 
man  is  in  charge  as  superintendent;  often,  a  man  of  position.  This  is 
very  unwise  and  unnecessary.  These  girls  should  be  handled  by  women. 
They  have  usually  seen  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  men  and  it  is 
important  for  them  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  the  right  kind  of  women. 
We  have  in  our  institution  a  woman  physician,  a  woman  dentist,  a  woman 
oculist,  and,  best  of  all,  a  woman  farmer,  who  has  charge  of  all  of  the 
outside  work.  We  have  found  it  very  beneficial  for  these  nervous  hysterir 
cal  girls  to  have  the  opportunity  of  work  and  play  on  the  farm. 

It  is  important  that  the  after-care  should  be  developed.  Parole  agents 
should  be  women  who  can  make  the  investigation  of  the  girl's  home  con- 
ditions when  she  first  enters  the  institution,  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
know  whether  the  girl  should  be  aUowed  to  return  to  her  home  when  she 
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is  ready  to  be  disdia3|(ed,  or  other  plans  made  for  her.  It  is  a  very 
critical  time  at  whidi  to  adjust  the  girl,  after  being  carefully  sheltered  in 
an  institution,  when  she  returns  to  socidy.  The  parole  agent  should  be 
able  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  girl  in  order  to  do  tiie  best 
work  with  her  and  give  her  the  friendly  oversight  that  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  girl  from  slipping  bade  into  the  evil  ways.  l>t  us 
emphasize  the  need  of  this  work's  being  in  the  hands  of  women  and  further 
emphasize  the  obligation  which  the  reformatories  should  have  in  the  study 
of  delinquency  by  developing  the  parole  work. 

Mr.  Osborn.  Mrs.  Falconer's  interesting  address  closes  the  first  topic 
for  discussion  (Prison  Systems  and  Correctional  Institutions),  and  I  now 
have  great  pleasure  in  resigning  my  position  for  one  much  more  familiar 
with  this  subject,  and  one  much  more  important  than  I. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  That  is  not  myself.  It  is  a  person  who  is  coming  here 
to  take  the  chair  now,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  need  make  any  presenta- 
tion of  the  Chairman  who  is  now  coming  on  to  this  platform,  because  I 
think  she  is  certainly  the  best  known>  the  most  written  about^  and  to  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  her  and  coming  near  to  her^ 
one  of  &e  best-loved  vnmm  in  tibe  city  of  New  YcA.  I  have  the  gceatcak 
pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Sjitiiarine  B.  Davis. 

Miss  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman^  ladies  and  geutlemeii.  I  haven't  been 
very  many  wedcs  in  New  Yoric  City,  but  I  have  already  come  to  feel  that 
New  York  City  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  world,  and  that  <be 
affairs  of  New  York  are  to  be  conndered  by  New  Yoitaos  even  before 
the  atiairs  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  have  been  presented  to  you 
so  far  this  afternoon. 

The  appointment  of  a  woman  to  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection, of  course,  was  a  novelty,  but  I  think  one  of  tJie  principal  reasons 
which  actuated  the  Mayor  when  he  made  this  appointment  was  the  feel- 
ing that  women  arc  braver  than  men.  We  are  not  afraid  to  go  out  and 
say  we  haven't  the  right  kind  of  penal  institutions  in  New  York  City, 
and  that  we  need  to  spend  money  to  make  them  better. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  greatest  city  on  the  continent,  and 
next  to  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  should  have  penal  institutions  that 
are  among  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly 
logical. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  district  prisons,  or 
the  detenti<m  prisons  like  the  Tombs  and  the  Raymond  Street  Jail,  be- 
cause it  would  take  up  too  much  time.  But  I  do  want  to  speak  about  one 
or  two  of  the  ways  in  which  I  want  tiie  Civic  Federation  and  the  other 
citizens  of  New  Yoi^  to  help. 

The  first  thing  is  to  build  the  Detention  House  for  Women.  For 
more  than  two  years  members  of  this  organisation  with  others  have  been 
working  to  secure  appropriations  to  build  this  house.  Now,  women  who 
are  being  held  for  trial  are  lodged  in  the  district  pris<ms,  in  the  Tombs 
and  in  the  other  detention  prisons,  under  very  bad  conditions.  All  of 
these  institutions  are  very  badly  overcrowded  and  very,  very  unsanitary. 
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But  through  the  dtiaens  and  committee  referred  to,  funds  were  secured 

last  year  to  build  a  Detenti<m  House,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
working  drawings  are  now  being  made  and  that  it  will  not  be  rery  many 
weeks  before  the  actual  work  will  be  begun,  and  when  the  bmlding  is 
completed  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  have  one  penal  institution 
in  New  York  City  to  which  the  City  can  point  with  pride. 

The  next  thing  that  our  Department  wants  to  do  is  to  establish  a  farm 
colony  for  boys  in  Orange  County,  to  take  the  place  of  the  institution 
known  as  the  New  York  City  Reformatory  for  Male  Misdemeanants, 
now  located  on  Hart's  Island. 

Last  year  the  city  bought  a  farm  in  Orange  County  of  610  acres. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a  citizen,  I  have  been  given  money  for  the 
salary  of  a  farm  superintendent,  so  I  have  not  had  to  wait  for  red  tape 
and  civil  service  and  aU  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  get 
my  men  right  out  and  start  them  to  work.  Next  week,  if  nothing  hap- 
pens, the  first  group  of  boys  are  going  out  into  Orange  County  to  bmld 
the  bunk  houses  and  get  ready  for  the  larger  group.  Then  they  wUl  start 
plowing  and  we  win  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  this  land,  pending  an 
appropriation  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  build 

the  permanent  buildings.  ^ 

You  can  all  help  by  making  your  friends  beKeve  that  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  ^ve  the  necessMy 
money  at  least  to  make  a  beginning  on  the  permanent  buildings  of  this 

farm  colony.  e  t\ 

The  women  over  at  the  Workhouse  are  not  well  taken  care  of.  Do 
yon  know  that  over  five  thousand  women  go  tlirough  our  Workhouse  each 
year?  There  is  no  place  where  they  can  get  outdoor  exercise.  There  axe 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cells  which  house  over  four  hundred  women ;  the 
young  and  the  old  are  in  cells  together  because  there  are  no  other  accom- 
inodations.  There  is  no  adequate  physical  examination  when  the  women 
are  received  in  the  institution.   There  is  no  woman  physician. 

I  bdieve  the  next  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  for  would  be  the  means 
to  separate  the  Workhouse  women  from  the  men.  If  we  have  to  have 
8hort%entences,  at  least  we  should  have  a  farm  colony  near  the  city 

where  these  woaum.  could  be  sent  _._    ^  • 

I  would  like  to  do  away  altogeUier  with  the  women  s  department  in 
the  Penitentiary.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  of  affai^rs  there: 
thirteen  hundred  men  and  seventy-three  women; jmd  untd  the  last  w^k 
the  women  have  been  twiddUng  their  Oimnbs  while  the  men  made  their 
dresses  for  them.  We  need,  then,  farm  colojes  in  plaee  of  the  Work- 
house, a  new  industrial  penitentiary  in  a  different  k««tion,  a  new 
Tombs.    Dr.  Lewis  will  speak  to  you  about  the  conditaons  Tombs. 

The  subject  of  Countv  Jails  also  concerns  New  York.   You  vmi  re- 
xnember  that  we  have  fivecounties  in  New  York  City:  ManhattanJBrod^ 
lyn.  Queens,  Richmond,  and  the  Bronx.    We  are  dmng  »^»y  J^L^f 
dd  idea  of  having  the  county  jails  under  the  '^^^'^'^ 
and  they  are  graduaUy  coming  into  the  Department  of  Correction.  1 
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think  Dr.  Lewis  will  be  prepared  t»  '^^^J^l^^^ 
county  jails  to  be  under  the  City  Department  thammder  Hie  jWMd«*on 
of  the  individual  counties.  ^  - 

One  of  the  organizations  which  wiU  ^V^^  '^r^J^l^Tt^ 
resent  administration  is  the  New  York  Pnson  Awc^atom.  JJ^ 
f^f  this  organization,  Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  is  one  of  Ac  best  '"'^^^ 
S^ountry  on  the  subject  of  jail  administration,  and  I  ^--f^,^ 
^  in  introducing  Dr.  Lewis,  who  will  talk  to  us  on   C^^ty  J*^' 

Mb.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  question  I 
am  going  1»  .peak  on  this  afternoon  is  less  famiUar  to  the  people  m  Ac 
Sy  rfNew  York  than  perhaps  any  other  correctional  problem,  namely, 
th7"Comity  JaiL"  Very  few  of  us  have  ever  been  within  a  county  j  ail. 
XreisVslory  that  in  Connecticut  every  faU,  at  a  little  comity  jail,  a 
^  l^lZrlng  about  the  first  of  November,  saying,  "Expect  me 
rXuT^I^.'^  i-  much  the  attitiide  of  not  a  few  persons  who 
let  locked  up  more  le«i  hrfrituaUy  in  the  comity  jails  S*-*^-  ,  ^'^^ 

of  the  most  frequent  rcmaAi  .bout  tl«  comity  jail  is  that  It  IS  call^  a 

"^'Thl  coun^Sl  problem  is  tied  up  witll  the  matter  of  county  gov- 
ernment. The  sheriff  is  the  chief  ciecnlivc  "^l^"^^'  . 
appointed  for  a  three-year  t«rm,  but  camofc  ««cc^  ^n-df.  He  is^ 
frequently  appointed  through  poKtical  activity.  He  has  vwy  httie  pen^ 
loTal  LoX'dge  beforehand;  he  has  few,  if  any,  modds  ^  go  0|^.^ 
itl  only  through  the  efforts  particularly  of  prjson  ^'"'''''^J^tZL 
sociatiox^  that  the  county  jails  are  as  good 

is  that  we  have  still  a  situation  in  this  State,  in  •"^'-^Tf^  "T*^ 
that  was  done  away  with  in  England  in  1877,  when  Ac  State  took  OV« 
Si  the  county  jails,  and  made  them  aU  subject  to  one  Pnson  Coi^«is^ 
Now.  it  is  the  general  trend  of  purpose  among  those  who  are  i^ 
iminoloj^  matters  in  this  State,  that  ultimately  the  State 
OunM  take  over  the  administoration  of  the  county  jails  so  far  as  con- 
Sc^  persons,  at  least,  are  concerned,  and  probably  discontinue  to  a 
U^d^  tie  comrty  j«h, ;  but  it  will  probaWy  be  still  some  years  by 

lihe  time       is  done-  ,  . , 

With  this  very  brief  introduction,  I  am  going  to  take  you  on  a  rather 
interesting  trip,  not  only  to  county  jails,  but  ahK.  t«  a  number  of  prisons 
S^^tiU  hear  about  at  ^  Conferences,  and  I  want  to  show  you 
wb^an  iTspector  would  look  at  particutoly,  but  I  dudl  not  be  able  to 

county  jails,  reformatories,  and  prisons. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  comity  jaihl  «*  "S^WW^ 
ployment  and  frequently  of  demordi«Ji«a.  He 
^Construction  of  buUdings  and  cdh,  andmphaaucd 
portant  featiires  of  administration  and  constroclioD.  In 
Se  unorgani.ed  conditions  of  administration  in 

•Lted  ptetores  of  Elmira  Reformatory,  with  its  remarkable  mUttaty  and 
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educational  and  industrial  systems,  and  finally  of  Great  Meadow  Prison, 
where  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  "honor  system"  yet  developed  ia  the 
Eastern  States  is  working  suoeessfnlly.] 

Miss  Datis.  Dean  Kirdiwey,  who  was  to  be  the  *^h«i^f»  of  the  last 
section  of  this  afternoon's  meetings  is  detained  at  homie  on  aocoont  of 
iBmBB,  and  so  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  present  the  next  speaker. 

The  snbjeet  is  the  "Ck»-ordination  of  Boards  and  CiHnmissions/' 

In  these  days  of  nnmerons  boards  and  nmnerons  commissions  it  seems 
to  me  that  here  should  be  luurmonions  co-operation  between  them,  if  we 
are  not  going  to  build  at  cross-purposes,  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  we  arc  aU  working. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  who 
is  an  auihorily  on  prison  labor. 

Mr.  Whitin.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  New  York 
State  is  about  to  have  a  constitutional  convention.  The  present  consti- 
tution of  the  State,  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1894,  received  the  con- 
firmation of  popular  vote  primarily  because  it  contained  the  well-known 
clause  on  prison  administration.  This  constitution  was  the  end  of  an 
eighty  years'  struggle  between  the  prison  contractors  with  the  prison 
ring  on  one  side  and  the  prison  reformers  and  <Mrganized  labor  upon  the 
other.  Forces  of  reform,  headed  by  Senator  Elihu  Boot,  won  a  pro- 
nounced victory  and  left  to  the  Legidabire  the  carrying  out  the  detail  of 
administrative  laws.  The  L^jislatnre  of  1896  faced  a  difficult  task^  for 
the  constttotioii^  into  which  was  written  this  State-use  provision,  con- 
tained also  provision  for  a  metihod  of  adndnistering  the  prison  departmmit 
with  a  mngle  head  and  of  oaoducting  the  special  details  of  the  penal  and 
eharitable  institutions  by  separate  boards  witii  limited  supervisory  power. 
Unable  to  ccanlnne  tiiese  ocmflicting  elaooents,  the  Legislature  provided 
loosely  for  the  establishment  of  a  so-called  board  of  classifications  wherein 
these  several  elements  of  administration  were  loosely  coordinated.  The 
prison  ring,  desiring  failure  for  the  new  system,  riddled  this  legislation 
with  jokers  and  grabbed  its  administration.  A  few  conscientious  men 
scattered  through  the  prison  department  and  on  the  prison  commission 
contended  without  success  to  stem  "the  riot  of  waste  and  mismanagement" 
of  pohtical  manipulation  and  financial  exploitation.  The  half  million  ap- 
propriation for  the  prison  fund  was  suppressed  in  the  reports  and  the 
records  of  the  convicts'  wages  kept  in  the  spoilsmen's  hat.  The  recommen- 
dation of  Governor  Hughes  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  January 
6,  1910,  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control  to  harmonize  where* 
ever  practical  the  financial  operations  of  the  state^  faced  *^*>if  chaos  amid 
which  there  stood  a  well-entrenched  group  of  spoilranen.  The  inoraiiog  of 
Governor  Dix  and  the  work  of  his  amuidssioners^  William  Churdb  Osbom 
and  George  £.  Van  Kennen^  brought  to  the  surface  tiie  mismanagement 
and  eliminated  the  leading  spirit  of  comipti<m.  Governor  Sulzer,  acting 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Dix  Commissioners,  eliminated  the  sales 
agent  and  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Cimunissicm — the  other  two  mem- 
bars  of  the  triumvirate,  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  Commission  on  Prison 
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Reform  to  straighten  out  the  tangles  in  the  conflicting  laws^  to  establish 

a  new  scheme  of  internal  administration  and  to  face  clearly  the  proposi- 
tion of  eliminating  any  embarrassment  to  a  better  coordinated  administra- 
tion which  the  constitution  may  offer.  Our  task  is  probably  best  ex- 
plained in  the  resolution  offered  to  the  Legislature  as  the  result  of  Gover- 
nor Hughes'  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control: 

^'Whereas,  the  institutions  now  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  state 
funds  are  divided  so  far  as  their  financial  administration  is  concerned, 
into  four  groups,  one  under  the  State  Commission  on  Limacy  (now  the 
Hospital  Commission),  one  under  the  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities, 
one  under  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  and  one  with  no  financial  super- 
vision beyond  the  .  auditing  of  vouchers  by  the  Comptroller,  and 

**Wherea$,  the  present  laws  com|>el  these  institutions  to  do  business 
with  nine  sqparate  boards,  ecimwissioiis  and  departments,  vis. :  The  State 
Coaimi88i<m  ia  Lnna^  (now  the  Hospital  Commission),  the  Fiscal  Siqier- 
visor  of  Suite  Charities,  the  Snpefinftradent  of  Prisons,  the  Commission 
of  Prisons,  die  State  Boa^  of  Charities,  the  State  Ardhitect,  tiie  State 
Board  of  Clasdfication,  tihe  Salary  Clasrificaticm  Commission,  and  tiie 
Building  Commission,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  a  conunittee  facamine  into  the 

methods  of  financial  administrations  and  conduct  of  all  institntions,  so- 
cieties or  associations  in  the  State  which  are  supported  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  State  moneys,  or  which  are  in  any  manner  an  expense  to  the 
State,  into  the  functions  of  any  or  all  State  departments  concerned  in  the 
management,  supervision  or  regulation  of  any  such  institution,  the  methods 
of  making  purchase,  fixing  salaries,  awarding  contracts  for  supplies, 
buildings,  repairs  and  improvements,  the  sale  of  manufactiu-ed  articles, 
and  the  conduct  generally  of  the  business  of  all  such  institutions  and  de- 
partments, for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature such  laws  rdating  thereto  as  said  ccmumttee  may  deem  proper,  to- 
gether with  a  recommendation  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  if  such  may  be  deemed  necessary,  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  a  system  of  financial  and  administrative  e&abtok  of  all  state 
institutions." 

Governor  Hughes  asked  the  LegisUture  for  an  appn^riati<m  for  audi 
work.  The  Cmnmisnon  on  Priscm  Reform  is  addng  Legislature  fmr 
an  appropriaticm  for  its  work  and  asks  tiie  support  of  the  Woman's  De* 
partment  of  tibe  National  Civic  Federation  to  secure  tins  from  tlie  legis- 
lature. 

To  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Bef<mn,  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Prison  Labor  can  contribute  not  only  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  penal  administration  in  New  York  State,  but  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  developing  of  methods  of  control  in  the  other  states.  It 
can  show  how  the  history  of  New  York  State  up  to  1894  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  conditions  existing  in  other  states  today ;  it  can  show  in  which  states 
the  boards  of  inspectors,  the  earliest  form  of  prison  control  in  New  York 
State>  still  exists;  in  which  states  the  boards  of  supervision^  wliich  to  a 
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certain  extent  continue  in  New  York  in  the  Prison  Conuuission  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  find  a  counterpart;  it  can  show  how  since  1894 
the  states  of  lowa^  Ohio^  South  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Washington^ 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  have  coordinated  their  state  char- 
itable and  penal  institations  under  centralized  boards  of  control  or  of  ad~ 
iBiaistraiioii»  aaad  can  snstain  GoveriMff  Ha|^'  contention  of  f omr  yeairs 
ago. 

One  year  intermies  between  now  and  the  constttotional  conTcntion. 
It  needs  to  be  a  year  of  research  into  tiie  oppheiMm  of  the  methods  of 
big  business  to  fbe  metiiods  of  big  government.  Germany  has  net  heri* 
tated  to  combine  her  many  institatitms  under  centralised  control.  We 
need  to  study  her  methods,  but  still  more  do  we  need  tibe  daring  and  the 
leadership  of  the  men  who  have  organized  big  business  to  its  high  per- 
fection of  efficiency.  The  draft  of  a  constitutional  provision  must  be 
coordinate  with  the  draft  of  legislation  which  will  make  possible  the  opera- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provision.  Its  support  must  be  had  from  one 
and  all  parties  and  a  campaign  of  education  carried  on  to  secure  this 
united  approval.  It  is  owing  to  such  an  educational  campaign  that  we 
are  gathered  today  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  metro- 
politan Section  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation on  their  courage  in  taking  up  this  movement. 

The  significance  of  what  you  in  New  York  are  doing  has  its  bearing 
iqp«m  iJie  nation  at  large.  Through  the  good  auspices  of  your  National 
Woman's  Department  the  same  impetus  is  being  given  in  other  states,  and 
in  Washington  yon  have  afforded  a  platform  for  bringing  forth  the  idea 
of  a  national  office  of  prisons^  throng  which  the  states  may  secore  scienti- 
fic and  reliable  data  and  soggestlons  as  to  liie  best  adaptation  to  tiieir 
own  spedal  commnnity  of  the  work  yon  are  derdbping  in  New  Yodk  and 
which  yonr  other  departments  will  work  out  in  the  other  states.  In  points 
ing  out  the  great  work  in  which  yon  are  engaged^  I  cannot  help  mention- 
ing that  whether  you  are  voters  or  not  you  are  here  undertaking  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  state's  own  housekeeping  which  has  so  long  been 
left  to  the  debauch  of  the  servants  which  you  have  hired  to  run  it- 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  all  of  those  who 
have  spoken  to  us  this  afternoon  and  have  made  this  meeting  one  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  great  use  in  this  purpose  which  Mr.  Whitin  has  now 
told  us  of,  the  coordination  of  all  these  boards. 

I  will  now  bring  this  meeting  to  a  close. 


MASS  MEETING^  CABNEGIE  HALL 


FnmaT  EfKmmm,  Masca  6^  191^ 

Tlie  Mass  Meeting  was  opened  at  8.15  P.M.,  Mn.  Francis  McNid 
Bacon,  Jr. 

Mas.  Bacok.  Before  it  is  my  privilege  to  intzodnoe  the  chairman  who 
has  honored  us  with  his  presence  this  evening,  I  want  in  tiie  name  of  the 
Metropolitan  Section  of  the  New  York  and  New'Jers^  Women's  De- 
partment of  the  Civic  Federation,  to  extend  a  most  cordial  wdoome  to 

you  for  the  encouragement  which  your  presence  is  giving  us.  In  oomiag 
here  to-night,  you  are  doing  your  share  toward  solving  the  problem  wUdl 
is  in  so  many  minds  and  hearts  to-day,  and  which  briefly  stated  is:  "Shall 
we  uphold,  shall  we  help,  the  unfortunates  who  are  suffering  for  their  mis- 
deeds^ and  often  are  but  partly  responsible  for  them,  or  shall  we  con- 
demn them  to  further  physical  and  moral  degradation?"  Is  not  this  a 
field  where  the  co-operation  of  women  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  ?  When 
the  f'h^^rm*"  of  our  Women's  Department,  Miss  Wetmore,  asked  us  to  take 
iqp  this  matter,  we  in  our  Metropolitan  Section  gladly  obeyed  her  sum- 
mons. We  have  called  this  meeting.  If  there  is  work  for  us  to  do,  we 
will  try  to  do  it,  and  we  fed  stron^y  that  if  those  who  are  in  the  field 
alieady  will  attadk  the  qnestion  with  maited  effort,  there  will  socm  be  no 
prison  problem  to  soibe. 

I  wish  I  nng^  thank  by  name  eadi  and  all  who  took  part  in  onr  con- 
f er^ice  this  aftomoon,  timse  who  axe  to  speak  to  ns  this  efcaing,  and  th^ 
members  of  onr  committee  whose  seal  has  been  nntixing.  I  widi  I  codd 
take  this  time,  but  I  cannot^  and  tiierefore,  we  mnst  pass  on  to  tbe  zert 
of  our  program. 

There  is  one  guest,  however,  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  oar  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  honor  he  has  done  us  in  consCTting  to  preside  here  at 
this  meeting,  and  it  is  with  the  truest  sense  of  our  obligation  to  him  tliat 
I  have  the  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  His  Ex- 
cellency, The  Governor  of  New  York. 

Governor  Glynn.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pre- 
siding oflScer  to  make  his  speech  short,  and  as  I  am  always  loyal  to  duty, 
n^  speech  will  be  short. 

Prison  reform  is  ibe  subject  of  to-night's  symposium,  and  the  masters 
of  Uie  subject  are  yoor  speakers.  Their  recommendation  for  your  con- 
sideration lies  not  in  promise,  hot  in  performance.  The  names  of  all  the 
speakers  of  to-ni|^t's  program  are  synonomous  with  prison  reform.  I  am 
f<v  wismi  reform,  and  as  OonronM  of  New  Yoric  State  I  proonse  all  the 
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assistance  witiuB  power  to  further  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  movement. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  that  he  beUeved  more  in  the  corrective  «aise 
of  jnatice  than  in  pmiisfamoit  for  pnnirimient's  sake^  and  so  do  I. 

I  bdiere  that  tiiere  are  more  criminals  hy  accident  than  by  intention. 
For  the  eriiidnals  of  intention, — Ihe  professional  coldrblooded  criminals — 
tiie  criminals  at  heart,  I  have  Utile  sympatiiy  and  less  pity.  But  for  the 
of  aoddent^--fflen  who  are  made  criminals  by  drcomstax^es  and 
oonditicms,  more  than  by  their  own  heart  and  tibeir  own  head — for  one, 
would  substitute  in  our  punitive  i^stem  pity  instead  of  punishment 

I  am  for  prison  reform,  and  I  beUeve  iJiat  we  have  in  recent  years  in 
this  country  made  great  progress  in  prison  reform.  If  you  doubt  it,  I 
refer  any  of  you  to  the  pages  in  the  first  or  second  volume  of  McMaster's 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  therein  read  how  our  ancestors  treated 
crimdnals,  and  then  think  of  how  we  treat  them.  We  treat  them  bet- 
ter than  they  did,  but  we  want  to  treat  them  even  better  than  we  do,  and 
that  is  the  object  of  to-night's  meeting. 

I  have  been  receiving  letters  by  the  score  from  this  society  saying 
"Sing  Sing  must  go."  Well,  if  the  number  of  those  letters  and  the  size 
of  this  alienee  means  anything,  I  suppose  Sing  Sing  must  go!  But 
that  is  not  enough. 

If  Sing  Sing  is  to  go,  Clinton  must  be  improved  and  Auburn  must  be 
improved.  We  must  have  a  state  institution  for  misdemeanants  and  a 
training  school  for  boys.  I  am  for  all  that.  I  would  even  go  further, 
I  wmld  t1tMf11*ff*»  the  Women's  Prison  at  Aubom. 

Bvt  my  friends,  thoog^  the  world  worn  fast,  it  moves  fast  by  slow 
degrees.   We  cannot  do  all  this  in  a  nunnte,  and  we  cumot  do  it  all  on  a 
jump,  heeaose  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  mon^  to  do  it,  and  New 
cunot  midertake  to  do  tltfs  all  at  onee. 

Now,  I  am  f mr  prison  ref ona,  but  I  am  for  it  widi  some  d^ree  of  rear 
aon.  And  I  want  to  ask  every  man  and  every  woman  in  this  hall  com- 
mitted to  prison  reform  that  they  will  take  into  oomtfderation  the  dren- 
stances  that  Superintendent  Riley  and  myself  and  the  oliker  oficials  at 
Albany  who  are  in  favor  of  prison  reform  have  to  confront-  If  we  had 
the  financial  situation  there  that  we  had  a  few  years  ago  financially,  I 
could  pledge  you  this  week  an  appropriation  big  enough  to  build  a  new 
prison  for  Sing  Sing,  but  we  have  not  that  condition,  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  going  to  ask  consideration  to  allow  us  to  move  slowly. 

But  stUl,  I  am  for  prison  reform,  but  you  cannot  have  it  all  at  once. 
You  have  got  to  take  it  gradually,  and  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  do  it. 

I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  constitutional  convention  in  1915. 
There  are  a  good  many  things  in  the  Constitution  that  ought  to  be  changed. 
The  referendum  will  he  submitted  to  the  people  in  April  and  if  it  is  car- 
ried, in  1915  the  people  of  tUs  Stale  will  have  a  chanee  iqp  at  Albany  to 
write  into  our  Ccmstitatkm  a  provisum  that  will  aUow  yon,  Mrs.  Baoon, 
to  do  away  with  Sing  Sing  and  build  the  charitable  institotion  that  yon 
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want,  and  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Change  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
State  can  issue  bonds,  amortized  bonds,  nmning  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  to  be  paid  in  driblets,  so  much  a  year,  and  then  you  can  do  away 
with  Sing  Sing.  You  can  build  all  those  other  institutions,  and  until  we 
do  sometliing  of  that  kind,  New  York  State  will  have  to  stop  building, 
unless  we  can  find  more  in  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  and  more  money. 
But  we  can  stand  a  small  appropriation  to  begin  the  work,  and  I  am  for  it. 

I  pledge  to-night  to  do  anything  that  is  consistent,  anything  that  we 
can  do,  and  anything  in  keeping  with  the  State,  financially,  to  help  put 
the  prison  system  in  New  YoA  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  But  do  not  ask 
us  to  do  more  than  we  can.  I  am  willing  to  do  that,  because  every  time 
I  think  ol  a  in  prison,  every  time  I  think  of  a  man  in  trouble,  there 
comes  bade  to  my  mind  the  {dcture  of  John  Wesley,  when  he  saw  the  poor 
beggar  groveling  in  jafl,  and  said,  "But  for  the  grace  of  God,  there  lies 
Jdhn  Wesl^."  But  for  the  grace  of  God,  probaUy  scmie  of  us  wwiU  be 
in  jail,  in  the  place  of  Hie  men  whom  we  want  to  help  to-«i|^ 

I  said  I  would  make  my  speech  shmrt,  but  my  enthusiasm  carried  me 
further  than  I  meant  to  go.  It  is  now  my  pleasure,  my  feirads,  to  intro- 
duce to  you,  a  man  who  really  does  know  something  about  prism  reform, 
and  so  I  have  the  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  fmak  Moore, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Moore.  Your  Excellency,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  We,  in 
America  to-day,  are  facing  a  very  serious  criminal  problem;  it  is  SOTOOS 
in  its  enormit}'. 

The  last  census— that  of  1910— tells  us  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  prisoners  for  every  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  popula- 
tion. That  means  that  one  out  of  every  eight  hundred  of  our  population 
greeted  the  New  Year  in  prison.  The  ratio  of  commitments  during  that 
year,  however,  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  each  one  hundred 
Ihoosand  of  our  dtisens,  which  means  that  the  entire  number  convicted 
daring  the  sini^  year  amounted  to  479^763  people. 

This  {mson  pc^ralation  in  1910,  which  has  not  decreased  since  then, 
shows  a  peculation  as  large  as  that  of  any  one  of  our  ten  smallest  states, 
and  was  greater  than  tiie  oombiiied  po^^iktiims  of  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Alaska  and  Delaware, 

It  is  great,  too,  in  its  eost  It  baa  been  estimated  tiiat  the  cost  of 
machinery  necessary  to  secure  a  sin|^  omividion  for  crime  f»  $1,500. 
To  verify  this,  we  studied  last  year  Uie  average  cost  of  oonvicUcm  in 
our  largest  county,  and  found  it  was  $1,380  for  every  GommHment  that 
was  made.  Therefore,  it  would  perhaps  seem  conservative  if  we  srid 
that  the  commitments  of  this  country,  in  a  single  year,  cost  the  Uirited 
States  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Not  only  is  it  costly,  but  it  is  exceedingly  humiliating,  when  we  com- 
pare ourselves  with  the  best  countries  that  are  about  us.  Over  in  New 
Jersey  last  year  we  had  53,759  arrests  outside  of  those  that  were  made 
for  drunkenness.  Omipare  in  this  regard  Great  Britain.  These  ar- 
reits  in  New  Jersey  were  in  our  ten  largest  cities,  with  a  population  of 
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1^850,000.  Great  Britain  in  1910,  with  42,000,000  population,  only  had 
108,188  arrests.  That  is,  she  was  sixteen  times  tie  size  of  New  Jersey 
in  her  population,  brt  she  only  had  ahoiit  double  the  nomber  of  arrests  that 
we  had  over  there  in  our  litfle  state. 

Last  year  we  had  in  New  Jersey  axly-ihree  mnrd^.  In  1910  En^ 
land,  with  forty-two  milUon  people,  only  had  ei^-nine  nmrders.  There- 
fore, because  of  the  enormity,  the  cost,  and  the  hnmiUalun  of  the  erinunal 
problem  which  we  are  confronting,  it  seems  to  mc  we  can  say  we  are  face 
to  face  wth  a  very  serious  problem. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  to-night  why  this  is.  Here  is  a  gigantic  ques- 
tion staring  us  with  horrid  visage  in  the  face,  asking  us,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?"    What  can  we  do?    I  am  here  to  make  dmply 

three  brief  suggestions. 

First,  to  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  at  all,  we 
must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  make  it  so  that  our  courts  shall  con- 
duct the  trial  only  up  to  the  time  for  the  finding  of  guilt  or  of  innocence. 

After  that,  the  j^isoner  should  be  turned  over  to  a  place  of  observa- 
lioii,  where  mental,  moral  and  physical  experts  can  take  the  prisoner  into 
dose  range.   They  should  study  his  history,  and  with  their  skiU  deter- 
mine whrae  the  prisoner  oa|^t  to  go.   Not  becanse  of  the  crime  that  he 
has  committed — for  the  crime  is  in  many  cases  an  accident,  and  at  most 
it  is  but  a  symptom— but  these  experts  should  determine  where  the  men 
should  go,  by  means  of  their  charaeter.   Then  the  offender  would  be 
assigned  to  a  phice  that  could  handle  him  and  do  something  for  him. 
As  it  is  now,  all  kinds  of  criminals,  the  first  offender,  the  recidivist,  the 
moral  degenerate,  the  sexual  pervert,  the  normal-minded,  the  fed>le- 
minded,  the  sane,  the  insane,  the  inebriate,  the  drug  hablta*,  the  pil- 
ferer, the  thief,  the  yeggman,  the  thug,  the  homicide;  all  these  and 
many  more— both  native  and  foreign  bom— are  put  into  one  place,  to 
the  great  harm  of  all;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  increases  the  difficulty  of 
the  penal  institution,  making  it  impossible  for  any  human  skill  to  devise 
a  plan  that  can  successfully  handle  all  these  multifarious  cases  in  such 
a  skilful  way  as  to  be  successful  with  any  one  particular  class. 

And  until  that  time  comes  we  shall  alwnys  need  better  prisons,  but 
we  shall  get  better  prisons  only  as  the  world  grows  better,  just  so  fast 
and  no  faster.  We  need  that  our  prisons  shall  be  the  very  best  prisons 
that  can  be  made,  and  I  wish  here  to  pause  long  enough  to  say  that  not 
all  prisons  are  bad.    There  are  some  bad  ones,  but  they  are  not  all  bad. 

Our  prisons  ou^  to  be  as  good  as  our  most  healthy  homes,  and  our 
purest  churches.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  now  that  they  shaU  be  places 
of  luxury.  Not  that;  bat  because  of  ii»  tremendous  work  they  have  to 
do,  the  prisons  ought  to  be  as  helpful  as  any  school,  as  healthy  as  any 
home  and  as  pure  as  any  church  to  be  found  in  the  buid.  For  those 
who  go  to  prison  have  been  unfortunate  as  a  rule,  «iey  have  had  poor 
homes,  thev  have  been  poorly  fitted,  they  have  had  tttfle  opportDBi^, 
and  societ^  must  give  them  something  better  than  the  things  that  have 
dragged  them  down,  or  it  cannot  lift  them  up. 
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It  will  be  of  no  effect  to  put  a  man  behind  bars  and  give  him  the 
same  dull  and  monotonous  life  that  he  has  had  OD  the  outside.  Baw 

can  do  nothing  beyond  holding  a  man  more  firmly  in  the  grip  of  despair. 
We  have  bars  enough  already.  The  fact  is,  we  have  too  vaiaj  bars. 
If  I  could,  I  would  take  about  three-quarters  of  the  bars  out  of  the  iar 
stitution  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  head  of,  over  in  New  Jersey,  and  I 
would  turn  those  rooms  that  are  now  cells  into  real  rooms  without  bars. 
Then  we  would  not  have  to  put  the  first  offender  behind  bars.  We  do 
not  need  more  bars,  we  need  more  brains. 

More  money  is  needed,  in  order  to  secure  better  teachers,  more 
mon^  that  real  trades  can  be  taught— more  money  that  the  industries  of 
the  prison  can  be  intellig^y  directed^-and  above  anything  else,  we 
want  money  for  a  good  warden.  Get  a  good  warden,  but  when  you  get 
hfan,  be  fair  to  him,  and  not  only  be  fair  to  Wun,  but  give  him  the  tools 

with  whidi  to  work. 

Not  only  that,  1"*  bade  Mm  up  witii  good  co-laborers,  and  dont  put 

people  in  there  because  of  politieal  pulL 

Not  only  that,  but  let  mc  say  this,  be  fair  in  your  crittdsms  of 
your  prisons.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  that  the  papers  or  the  public  could 
so  falsely  criticise  prisons  as  to  undermine  thdr  power  and  their  stand- 
ing in  the  community.    Be  fair  to  Ihem. 

Personally,  I  am  deeply  convinced  in  this  matter,  that  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  teach  justice,  like  giving  the  man  who  earns  nH«c  than 
his'  maintenance  the  amount  of  money  that  he  earns.  Why  should  the 
state  make  money  out  of  a  man  behind  prison  bars,  simply  because  he 
has  happened  to  steal  a  few  dollars  from  some  citizen  of  the  state?  If 
we  would  give  to  him  that  which  he  actually  earns,  then  he  would  have 
the  means  of  hdping  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  family.  It  will 
give  him  the  means  of  rehabilitating  himself  when  he  again  goes  out  into 
the  world,  and  our  penal  institutions  would  be  made  humming  places  of 
industry,  becaiBW  the  men  woukl  be  impeUed  by  much  the  same  motive 
that  impds  us  to  woA  hard,  and  the  degradation  that  now  creeps  into 
the  prison  would  not  creep  in.  The  men  would  be  too  busy  to  think  of 
such  evil  things. 

That  I  want  to  emphadse  that  it  scons  to  me  that  the  one  central 
and  most  fanportant  thing  in  connection  with  our  prison  Ufe  is  that  our 
prisons  sbaU  be  places  where  we  shall  teadi  the  ocmsdenoe.  Now  we 
are  talking  about  prison  reform  and  other  outdde  w««k,  but  unless  fte 
man  that  goes  out  on  the  farm,  or  the  man  that  goes  to  tiiese  varioos 
kinds  of  work,  has  been  taught  the  difference  between  rif^  and  wnmg, 
and  unless  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  emphasised  in  Us  life  that  it 
becomes  the  rule  of  his  conduct— unless  that  is  true,  the  man  is  going 
to  go  back  to  prison  over  and  over  again. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  closing.  Society  needs  to  reform  its  treatment 
of  the  criminal  after  he  comes  out  of  prison.  In  most  cases  society,  be- 
cause of  its  faUures,  has  not  done  with  him  what  it  ought  to  have  done 
in  the  beginning.    Now,  when  he  comes  out  of  prison,  society  needs  to 
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ipvc  a  8*cr,  serious  thought  and  say,  ''We  did  not  do  the  thing  as  we 
on^  to  have  done  it  in  the  beginning,  but  we  will  make  amends  and 
do  it  now,  and  we  will  give  faim  a  fair,  square  chance!" 

Over  in  New  Jersey,  two  years  ago,  we  put  out  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  men  from  our  New  Jersey  Reformatory.  Those  three  hundred 
and  Airteen  boys,  when  iSbej  came  in,  were  earning  five  thousand  dollars 
a  moirtli;  when  tiiey  went  out  those  same  tiuree  hundred  and  thirteen 
boys  went  out  to  jobs  at  which  they  made  an  aggregate  wage  of  tim  tiion- 
sand  dollars  a  month.   Now  that  was  dne  to  two  tUngs. 

First,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  training  at  the  Reformatory  wWch 
made  them  do  better  work  than  before,  but  it  was  due  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  (and  I  think  you 
are  the  same  over  here)  have  a  different  viewpoint  concerning  the  man 
that  comes  out  of  prison  from  what  they  used  to  have.  Twen*y-five 
years  ago  society  used  to  mark  him  with  a  mark  of  disgrace  so  that  hc 
could  not  get  a  position,  and  he  was  a  vagabond  on  earth,  but  now  we 
have  a  different  feeling  toward  the  fellow  tliat  has  gone  wrong.  We 
are  willing  to  give  him  an  opportunity  even  at  double  the  salary.  Let 
ns  more  rad  more  give  him  a  fair,  square  chance. 

GoYKSNOR  Glynn.  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Dr.  J.  T. 
Gilmour^  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison  Farm  of  Canada. 

Mb.  Gilmour.  Your  Excellency,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  One  day 
a  laborer  was  working  on  the  streets  near  the  prison,  A  prisoner  looked 
out  from  between  tiie  bars  and  inquired  the  time.  The  laborer  paid  no 
attention  to  him  unta  the  prisoner  repeated  the  question  two  or  three 
times,  when  ibe  laborer  turned  around  and  said,  "What  do  you  want 
to  know  for?  You  ain't  going  anywberer  This  iUustrates  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  attitude  of  society  toward  the  deUnqnent  Through 
several  long  and  cruel  centaries  at  last  sodcly  has  awakened,  and  now 
we  are  trying  to  sec  that  the  prisoner  goes  somewhere. 

Will  you  pardon  a  personal  reference?  When  I  left  home  in  Toronto 
last  night  I  was  in  good  health.  My  condition'  to-id|^  is  quite  apparent 
to  you,  and  I  shall  thrust  this  painful  experience  upon  you,  only  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  to  tell  you  that  what  we  arc  trying  to  do  is  slightly 
different  from  what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

We  selected  a  farm  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  four  years 
ago  we  commenced  bv  taking  out  fourteen  men  to  work  as  farmers.  We 
placed  them  in  a  farmhouse.  We  rapidly  increased  this  number  until 
we  had  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  had 
five  hundred  men  working  on  our  prison  farms.  The  selection  of  a  prison 
farm  is  an  important  matter.  We  tried  to  get  a  farm,  and  we  succeeded 
in  getting  a  farm  that  had  a  splendid  stone  quarry  on  it.  It  had  a  large 
amount  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  you  can  easily  realize  that  there  are  a 
great  many  industries  which  have  their  base  in  stone,  sand,  clay  and 
graveL   We  have  not  troubled  so  much  about  the  money  to  build  our 
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new  prison  because  we  put  the  prisoners  to  work  and  they  are  building 
it  themselves. 

Not  only  that.  We  are  now  building  a  hospital  for  the  insane  to 
accommodate  fourteen  hundred  inmates,  and  our  first  step  was  to  put  in 
a  barradcs  that  would  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  to 
do  all  the  preliminary  woA,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  manual  labor  as 
Hne  ooBstruction  goes  on.  In  the  construction  of  our  prison  and  the 
constructimi  of  our  hospital  for  the  insane  we  have  not  let  a  singte 
contract 

When  we  first  took  our  boys  out  to  the  farm,  four  years  ago,  we 
commenced  to  study  among  them  as  to  certain  phases  of  prison  life. 
I  asked  a  great  many  young  men  tihe  same  question^  to  diiieient  types 
at  different  times  and  different  places,  and  the  question  I  ad^ed  them 
was,  "What  do  yon  find  the  greatest  difference  brtween  life  out  here 
on  the  farm  and  Ufe  in  the  prison  in  Toronto?"  Th^  invaxisUy  gave 
me  the  same  reply:  *To  get  away  from  that  cell!  To  stay  in  Uie  odl 
all  day  Sunday,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  and  every  night— it  is  hell!" 
And  the  study  that  we  made  among  these  men  changed  the  whole  plan  of 
our  buildings.  When  those  buildings  are  completed,  no  man  or  boy  will 
ever  look  out  between  iron  bars  to  find  out  where  God*s  sunlight  is. 

This  afternoon  Mrs.  Falconer  asked  the  question,  "Do  reformatories 
reform?"  Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  ask  the  question,  "What  is  refor- 
mation?" Reformation  means  expansion.  Reformation  mean  develop- 
ment; and  can  a  man  expand  or  develop  along  right  lines  by  being  thrown 
into  a  prison  odl  and  kept  there?  Our  whole  system  in  the  past  has 
been  a  system  of  represidon  rather  than  a  system  of  development  and 
ezpansion.  We  have  tried  oat  the  prison  farm  witii  four  thousand  men, 
with  die  most  satisfactory  resdts.  Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  oar  men 
have  escaped.  I  do  not  emphasise  the  hmior  phase.  I  believe  it  has 
been  overdone.  If  these  men  were  of  sndi  rtrong  dMOfacter  that  they 
eoold  stay  there^  they  woald  never  have  come  to  prison.  Bat  move  men 
come  to  prison  throa|^  weskness  than  throa|^  wickedness,  and  we  have 
found  that  carefal,  kind  sapervision  and  direction  is  safficient  to  do  what 
formerly  we  thonght  stone  walls  and  guns  had  to  do.  We  bave  no  wall 
at  our  place  and  we  have  never  had  any  firearms.  I  don't  expect  we  ever 
shall  have.  There  is  an  indefinable  something  in  God's  oat«H»f-doors 
that  heals  and  elevates,  and  when  we  realize  that  the  great  majority 
of  delinquents  are  handicapped  in  life's  race,  either  by  mental,  moral 
or  physical  defects,  how  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  we  can  make  those 
men  better  by  housing  them  up  in  a  prison  cell? 

One  day  last  Autumn  three  men  just  out  of  prison  met  in  the  office 
of  the  Salvation  Army  an  officer  who  works  with  us  and  conducts  a  labor 
bureau.  Two  of  them  came  from  the  farm,  one  of  them  came  from  the 
cellular  prison  at  Kingston.  The  Army  officer  said,  **Bill,  what  can  you 
do?"  and  he  said,  "Major,  I  am  fit  and  I  can  do  anything  you  can  hand 
out."  He  said  to  the  other  boy  from  the  farm,  "Terry,  what  can  you 
do?"  and  he  good-natoredly  s^^  "I  can  do  f Au  feUow!"    The  Army 
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efficer  then  turned  to  the  man  who  came  from  a  oeUolar  prison  and  he 
saidy  "What  can  you  do^  mj  hofV*  and  he  said,  "Major^  I  am  down  and 
mA,  and  I  cannot  do  anytiiing  moElil  I  get  boilt  np!" 

If  ont*of-door  work  for  deUnquents  did  nothing  mmre  than  to  make 
them  strong  physically^  to  fit  tibem  for  thia  strennons  dTilisation^  then  it 
ifl  well  worth  while.  The  men  are  most  appreciative  of  the  ootdoor 
treatment.  We  allow  conversation  as  freely  as  in  any  ordinary  industry. 
In  efficiency  our  men  work  equal  to  any  free  laborer,  when  they  are 
properly  supervised.  We  have  proved  this^  that  we  can  have  these  out- 
of-door  prisons  without  the  great  expense  that  it  is  usually  thought 
necessary. 

I  only  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to-night  for  me  to  say  what  I 
should  like  to  say  if  I  were  able.    I  thank  you. 

Governor  Glynn.  Dr.  Gilmour  has  just  invited  you  all  to  go  to 
prison  in  Canada.  I  am  going  to  invite  you  all  now — an  Eastern  Gov- 
emor  ia  about  to  invite  you  all — ^this  evening  to  listen  to  a  Western 
Goremor.  Out  of  the  West  comes  Goirenior  Wes^  of  Or^pm,  to  speak 
to  yon  to-ni|^t. 

GovxRHOB  WssT.  Prison  refonn  in  Or^pm  ia  not  in  the  making: 
It  ia  already  made.  It  is  perhaps  not  the  seiions  problan  that  your 
Governor  will  have  to  contend  with  in  this  State.  Forbinately^  when 
I  went  into  office  on  January  1,  1911>  I  found  that  the  Governor  was 
the  "boss"  of  the  job  as  f ar  as  ttie  prisons  were  concerned. 

He  could  hire  anybody  and  he  oonld  fire  anybody.  And  they  usually 
hired  the  worst  lot  of  old  political  boms  that  you  ever  saw.  I  found 
that  all  the  crooks  were  not  in  prison^  and  not  flJl  out  of  politics.  Now, 
when  I  got  out  to  the  prison,  I  met  a  lot  of  my  old  schoolmates,  and 
I  was  surprised.  I  stopped  to  think  it  over.  I  went  to  school  with  them. 
They  had  no  more  vicious  habits  than  I  had.  They  were  not  confirmed 
criminals.  I  got  to  figuring  out  what  I  could  do  to  help  reform  them, 
put  them  on  their  feet  again,  and  it  occurred  to  me  if  I  could  do  it  with 
these  boys^  whom  I  knew,  why  could  it  not  be  done  with  the  other  fellow 
whom  the  other  fellow  knew. 

We  had  a  prison  contract  with  a  stove  factory,  where  about  half  of 
the  prison  population  were  being  farmed  out  to  a  corporation  for  thirty- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  just  at  that  time  the  full  force  was  not  working. 
There  were  about  £50  men  lying  idle  in  the  prison  yard,  in  the  filthy 
pri8<m.  You  would  Ihink,  with  so  many  idle  men  around,  they  could 
keep  things  deaned  up.  But  they  did  not  I  b^^  to  stir  up  things, 
and  put  these  idk  men  to  iroA  in  cleaning  up  around  the  institutloiL 
Then  I  b^an  to  look  into  Ihe  prison  contraet,  and  I  found  that,  owing 
to  political  favoritism  in  the  past,  tiie  prison  coOtractors  had  been  per* 
mitted  to  pay  tar  the  services  of  the  men  whenever  they  got  ready. 
Th^  had  a  long-time  coniaracL  Th^  were  delinquent  in  their  payments, 
and  when  I  made  this  discovery  I  said  nothing  to  tiiem.  I  was  just 
waiting  for  an  opportimity,  and  when  they  came  and  defaulted  I  served 
notice  on  them  that  they  were  down  and  out.    The  contractor  came  in 
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with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  breach  of  contract — 
probably  the  State  had  no  legal  obligation  to  fulfil  it,  but  it  had  a  moral 
obligation. 

Now  tliat  is  the  way  that  we  did  away  with  prison  contract  labor  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  It  did  not  take  very  long,  and  we  saw  that  they 
got  it  out  of  the  institution  at  an  early  date,  and  then  we  were  up 
against  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  these  men.  We  did  not  have  any 
money  to  install  industries,  to  take  care  of  the  service  of  prison  labor. 
We  had  a  little  brickyard  where  we  were  manufacturing  bricks.  I  went 
out  tiiere  one  day,  and  there  was  a  bunch  of  convicts  working  in  the 
yard*  I  found  the  best  day's  work  they  ever  put  up  was  sixteen  thousand 
hridks  in  a  small  plant,  and  after  I  talked  with  them  a  little  while  I 
said,  "Yon  are  not  doing  as  much  woxk  as  you  ongjit  to.  But  I  don't 
Uame  you  a  Int.  Under  favorable  conditifms,  how  many  Inidcs  do  you 
think  you  could  make  hese?"  Th^  did  not  know.  I  said^  "Now  you 
get  busy  and  we  will  take  sisteai  thousand  hridks  as  a  day's  wmk — as 
an  ordinary  day's  worik — and  all  the  brick  you  make  over  that  we  will 
divide  with  you,  and  we  will  buy  them  from  you  at  the  price  the  brick 
is  selling  to  the  other  State  institutions."  They  immediately  ran  the 
number  up  to  twenty-four  thousand,  so  that  the  convicts  were  making 
forty  cents  on  the  side,  and  they  got  the  money  after  I  raised  it. 

I  got  ten  dollars  a  thousand  for  the  brick.  I  set  about  to  put  in 
0eme  prison  industries,  and  we  put  in  a  shoe  shop,  a  tailor  shop,  a 
machine  shop,  and  I  bought  the  machinery.  I  got  it  from  this  foundry 
company.  When  I  came  to  settle  up  with  them,  I  let  them  pay  their 
rent  in  machinery.  The  Legislature  could  not  kick  about  that.  I  told 
them  I  was  going  to  do  that  because  they  were  bankrupt,  and  I  took  it 
to  save  the  State,  and  so  I  got  a  fine  machine  shop  out  of  it;  and  then 
we  wanted  some  new  bams  and  farm  machines.  Well,  we  built  some 
new  bams,  painted  them  up,  and  we  built  model  hog  pens,  so  that  they 
oonld  have  pigs  and  roast  poric,  and  we  had  a  model  chicken  farm  out 
there,  and  I  boi^t  the  first  tract  of  land. 

Now  these  are  tibe  conditions  we  found  in  Oregvm:  The  cells  were 
dark  and  poorly  ventilated.  Two  men  to  the  cell— <mc  of  the  greatest 
curses  on  earth.  Men  were  never  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another. 
They  were  never  treated  properly.  Corporal  punishmoit  was  adndn- 
istered.  They  were  flogged,  held  up  by  the  hands,  beaten,  kept  in  dun- 
geons, and  were  given  the  water  cure.  Governor  Chamberlin,  who  pre- 
ceded me,  removed  a  great  number  of  those  curses,  and  did  a  great  deal 
toward  prison  reform  in  the  State  of  Oregon  which  had  made  things 
much  easier  for  me.  I  could  not  see  any  reason  why  a  man  should  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  talking  to  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  yard.  Pre- 
viously they  were  not  allowed  books,  they  were  not  allowed  newspapers. 
Now  we  allow  them  anything  they  want  to  read.  They  are  human  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  if  tiiey  want  to  talk,  they  talk.  Discipline  is  main- 
tained. I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  prison  in  the  United  States 
where  discipline  is  maintained  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  maintained 
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there.    There  is  a  most  kindly  feeling  between  the  guards  and  the  men. 

Now  there  are  about  a  third  of  the  men  in  every  prison  that  can 
be  trusted  outside  under  the  honor  system.  It  is  no  different  in  New 
York  or  Canada,  or  in  New  Jersey  or  Wyoming.  They  are  all  alike. 
A  weakling  is  a  weakling  and  a  crook  is  a  crook  and  a  white  man  is  a 
wUte  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where  you  go,  the  problem 

is  ike  same.  Some  of  them  will  get  away.  We  lose  a  man  once  in  a 
while.  But  there  are  about  a  third  of  the.m  whom  you  can  work  outside. 
Wc  woA  them  on  our  prison  farm.  We  have  also  sent  men  out  to  the 
other  institiiti0ns^  to  the  insane  asylum^  and  to  the  tubercokms  sanitariuin, 
to  do  wodc  for  tluMie  inOiMUmB. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  road  woric  We  send  the  men  to  the 
different  counties.  We  allow  them  25  oents  a  day  for  their  labor^  and 
we  allow  them  15  cents  a  day  for  dollies.  That  is  40  cents  a  day  that 
they  get  from  the  institution  or  the  counties  idiich  they  are  woi&ing 
for.  If  they  are  working  for  a  county,  the  county  pays  them.  The 
men  get  their  money.  It  is  paid  to  them  each  mcmtih.  If  they  want  ft 
they  get  it,  and  they  can  spend  it  for  anything  that  is  right  and  proper. 
If  they  want  to  buy  more  clothes,  if  they  want  to  buy  luxuries,  they  can 
do  it.  But  it  relieves  the  State  to  the  extent  of  taking  care  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  working  of  prisoners  on  the  road  has  become  quite  popular  m 
the  State  of  Oregon,  but  it  leaves  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  that  must 
be  taken  care  of  through  the  installation  of  industries  or  by  some  other 
means.  WeU*  about  half  of  the  balance  are  needed  around  our  insti- 
tutions, at  least  to  take  care  of  the  institutions,  looking  after  the  up-keep 
and  maintenance.  Then  we  can  take  care  of  a  third  through  the  instaUa- 

tion  of  industries. 

Yon  know  the  man  works  best  on  the  task  that  is  most  pleasing  to 
him.  It  is  a  great  economie  waste  to  take  a  barber  and  put  him  out  in 
the  chicken  range,  and  take  an  electrician  and  put  him  out  in  the  bam 
currying  horses.  The  man  should  be  placed  where  he  can  bring  the 
greatest  returns  to  the  State.  The  whole  thing,  when  you  sift  it  down, 
is  not  a  matter  of  sentimentalism  «  care  of  the  prisoners,  but  it  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition  as  to  taking  care  of  a  problem  in  the  cheapest  possible 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  tiwt  wiH  make  for  the  moral, 
physical  and  mental  reformation  of  the  priscmers. 

*  Governor  Glynn.  I  have  learned  one  great  thing.  I  am  going 
back  to  Albany  and  am  going  to  make  every  prisoner  manufacture  bricks 
for  good  roads.  Then  there  will  be  no  room  for  contractors  to  skimp 
or  for  contractors  to  be  sandbagged  b}-  others,  and  maybe  we  will  get 
better  roads  for  New  York  State.  Governor  West  has  told  you  the 
labor  unions  have  done  more  than  any  other  organization  he  knows  of 
in  furthering  prison  reform  in  the  West,  and  I  now  introduce  to  you 
a  distinct  representative  of  labor  unions,  Mr.  John  Manning. 

Mr.  Mahkwo.    I  am  grateful  to  the  MetropoHtan  Section  of  the 
Women's  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  for  the  oppor- 
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tonity  of  saying  a  few  words  as  to  the  potitUm  of  the  trade  unions 
on  the  very  important  qnestitm  of  what  is  best  for  the  inn%»¥M  of 
our  penal  institutions^  and  ivhile  discussing  this  subject  frmn  the 
viewpoint  just  indicated,  I  would  like  to  enqihasise,  at  this  particolar 
time^  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  past  four  years  in 
this  field  by  the  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor,  of  widdi  Mr. 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  the  chairman^  because  it  has  been  four  years 
of  hard  labor  under  conditions  almost  as  trying  and  disheartening  as 
those  which  surround  the  convicts. 

In  our  work  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  convict  and  improve 
conditions  generally,  as  has  been  our  experience  in  all  other  movements 
for  human  betterment  in  which  we  have  engaged,  the  trade  imion  move- 
ment has  been  misunderstood^  misrepresented,  and  oftentimes  viciously 
maligned.  We  have  been  charged  with  ulterior  and  selfish  motives  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  we  were  trade  unionists;  but,  despite  all  this 
hostile  opposition^  we  have  hewed  to  the  line,  confident  that  ultimately 
an  awakened  public  conscience  would  listen  to  our  plea  that  the  convict 
was,  first  of  all,  a  toooan  being,  and  even  though  he  were  temporarily 
defwived  of  his  libarty  for  violiUang  society's  laws,  he  was  still  human, 
and  the  State  had  no  moral  ri^  to  dodge  its  responsifaility  for  his 
reformation  by  turning  him  and  bis  labor  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  slave-driving  cmitracbor,  whose  <»ily  interest  in  him  was  pn^t  and 
still  more  profit 

Much  of  tiiis  misunderstanding  of  our  position  undoubtedly  arose 
through  the  attitude  at  times  assumed  by  individual  unions.  For  instance, 
in  1830,  the  granite  cutters  of  New  Y<nk  Citf  were  protesting  against 
the  employment  of  convicts  in  that  industry,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  their  wages  and  lower  their  economic  standing.  The  same  action 
was  taken  by  the  coopers  of  New  York  City  in  1833,  when  they  pro- 
tested to  the  Legislature  against  the  increasing  of  the  force  of  men 
employed  in  this  particular  work  in  the  prisons^  as  there  were  at  that 
time  about  200  coopers  in  New  York,  and  the  number  employed  in  the 
prisons  exceeded  that  number,  the  belief  of  the  coopers  being  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  State  were  continued^  it  would  eventually  drive  all  the 
coopers  engaged  in  free  labor  from  the  industry. 

However,  the  first  State-wide  movement  inaugurated  by  the  trade 
unionists  of  New  York  State  was  at  a  convention  of  the  Workingmen's 
Federation  in  1865,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  nptm  the  State 
to  d&KMmtiame  the  leasing  system. 

The  trade  unions  have  idways  opposed  what  is  known  as  the  leasing 
system;  that  is^  where  the  labor  of  ocmvicts  is  sold  to  a  private  individnai 
or  corporation  for  so  nmch  per  day,  ifte  contract  usually  providing  for 
the  furnishing  of  buildings^  power^  ligbt,  heat  and  madiinery  by  the 
State,  and  as  the  financial  returns  to  the  State  usually  average  from 
80  to  70  oents  per  day  for  the  labor  of  eadi  convict,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  a  great  hardship  is  worked  by  this  system  against  the  employe 
who  employs  free  labor  at  fairly  good  wages,  and  the  worikers  are 
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fofeed  to  meet  rauioas  competition  so  far  as  their  earning  power  is 

The  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  are  opposed  to  the  leasing 
system  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  the  competi- 
tion with  which  fair-minded  mannfacturers  in  our  industry  have  to  meet 
is  absolutely  unfair;  our  members  who  receive  a  fair  living  wage  and  good 
working  c<mditions  are  forced  to  compete  with  this  65  cents  a  day  labor, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  curb  any  inq^ement  in  working  conditions; 
and  we  further  beKcve  that  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  be  a  pariy 
to  this  state  of  affairs  by  selling  the  labor  of  its  convicts  to  any  individual 
or  corporation  for  purposes  of  exploitation. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  one  can  tell  or  has  any  idea  of  what  per- 
centage of  convict-made  goods  is  brought  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  free  labor,  but  I  do  know  that  about  30,000  girls  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  engaged  in  making  work-shirts 
and  overalls  under  the  best  working  conditions  in  any  of  the  factories  of 
the  world,  feel  it  more  keenly  than  any  other  branch  of  industry.  Just 
how  keen  this  competition  is  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  report  of 
the  prison  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo,,  which  shows  that  the  force  of  convicts 
consisted  of  1,696  men  and  44  women,  or  a  grand  total  of  1,740  workers, 
the  State  receiving  for  the  male  convicts,  with  the  exception  of  46  "crip- 
ples/* 70  cents  a  day,  and  for  the  cripples  and  women  50  cents  a  day. 
For  the  same  work,  free  labor  in  union  shops  receives  from  $2.80  to 
$4  per  day.    The  total  onlput  of  this  prison  was  valued  at  $4,294,494. 

The  report  forther  shows  that  in  the  clothing  industry  of  this  par- 
ticular prison  the  working  force  consisted  of  887  men  and  44  women, 
a  total  of  981  workers,  which  was  more  than  58  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
prison  population,  that  comes  in  direct  competition  with  our  girls  engaged 
in  the  shirt  and  overall  industry.  The  value  of  the  output  of  these 
workers  for  1912  was  $2,663,021,  wMch  in  itself  is  an  item  that  should 
make  not  only  the  workers  in  our  trade,  but  also  the  maanfaetnrers.  Sit 

up  and  take  notice.  ^ 

That  the  activities  of  the  contractors  do  not  cease  Within  the  walls 
of  the  prison  is  also  shown  in  this  report,  as  it  says  there  are  more  tium 
800  girls  earning  from  $5  to  $8  a  week  in  outside  factories,  and  ikcje 
were  115  women  who  did  work  in  their  homes  earning  from  $1  to  $8 
a  week  If  the  wages  of  these  women  were  based  on  the  labor  cost  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  monetary 
retam  for  their  labor  was  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  what  they  would 
earn  under  normal  trade  conditions. 

I  have  made  diKgent  inquiry  and  I  am  unable  to  locate  a  single 
factory  in  tiic  United  States  employing  free  labor  whose  output  is  as 
great  or  wWch  craployB  so  many  people  under  one  roof  in  the  shirt  and 
overaU  industry  as  docs  this  prison  in  Jefferson  City. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  famish  ample  reason  to  any  fair- 
minded  person  for  our  hostfliiy  to  the  leasing  system,  and  why  we  axe 
favorable  to  what  is  known  as  the  "State  use  system'  ;  lJu*  is,  ihc 
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labor  of  convicts  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ccmnnodities  ezcbudvdy 
for  the  use  of  the  State  and  its  political  subdivirioiis,  such  as  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  York  State  in  1894* 

As  can  be  seen,  New  York  State  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement  to 
eliminate  prison  competition  from  the  manufacturer  and  free  laborer; 
still,  the  good  sought  by  this  law  has  been  and  is  considerably  nullified 
by  the  fact  that  while  we  prohibit  the  leasing  of  the  labor  of  our  con- 
victs. New  York  State  is  virtually  the  dumping  ground  for  the  com- 
modities produced  under  the  leasing  system  which  obtains  in  several 
other  nearby  States,  as,  for  example,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Vermont,  these 
being  ckwe  enough  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  even  if  New  York  State 
has  every  intention  of  protecting  free  labor  and  fair  onployers,  it  is 
prevented  foom  so  doing  to  the  fullest  extent  as  long  as  the  leasing 
system  obtains  in  any  State,  and  the  goods  are  pmnitted  to  come  in 
1^  im  disposal 

To  my  mind,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  injustices  and  inhumanities  to 
whidi  the  convict  is  subjected  to-day  were  inherited  fromi  Uie  bmtaliaiBg 
contract  system,  and  while  we  admit  that  a  long  step  in  advance  was  made 
when  the  grafting  contractor  was  eliminated  by  the  intxodnctixm  of  the 
"State  use"  system,  this  beneficoice,  so  far  as  real  results  are  ooncemed, 
was  somewhat  nullified  by  the  influence  of  the  grafting  politidans  who 
began  their  work  of  "working"  the  State  where  the  contractor  left  off  from 
"working"  the  convict  and  State.  Those  desirous  of  informing  tfaomsdves 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  "working"  the  State  are  respectfully  referred  to 
the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  a  State  sales  agent 
in  the  very  recent  past. 

The  trade  union  movement  now,  as  in  the  past,  stands  for  real  con- 
structive reform  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  prisons  and  prisoners,  and 
such  a  reform,  to  be  effective,  we  believe,  must  be  national  in  character 
and  be  readily  adaptable  to  any  locality  or  condition,  as  is  the  plan 
outlined  by  the  National  Committee  on  Prison  Labor.  While  this  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  beaten  path,  you  will  find  a  vast  majority 
of  trade  nnionists  far  in  advance  of  even  this  plan,  advanced  as  it  is. 

Smne  of  us  are  now  so  far  advanced^  peihaps  foolishly  so,  that  we 
bdieve  that  hetare  a  really  constmctive  syrtem  can  be  made  operative 
in  our  pris<ms,  the  people  must  be  educated  to  flic  pmnt  of  not  consider- 
ing a  monetary  cost  for  the  moral,  m^ital,  physical  and  economic  rehdnH- 
taUon  of  Ae  convict  It  should  be  the  object  of  any  penal  system  to 
restore  to  society  a  sound,  healthy  unit  in  place  of  tihc  vidxm  criminal, 
the  victim  of  circumstances  or  environment,  or  the  abnormal  or  defectiTe, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  a  law  violation. 

Where  there  is  a  financial  consideration  involved  in  any  industrial 
reform,  the  human  element  is  invariably  neglected.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  prison  problem  as  any  other  that  now  confronts  us.  Do  we  want 
good  roads,  we  pay  for  them;  do  we  want  new  buildings,  we  find  the 
money  for  them;  does  an  epidemic  or  disease  come  upon  us,  we  combat 
it  without  thought  of  fin^^^^B^l  outlay,  our  sole  object  being  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  human  beings  exposed  to  its  danger;  and  so^  if  we  are  to  do 
something  really  worth  while  for  the  reformation  of  the  convict  and 
make  him  a  valuable  asset  to  his  family  and  society,  we  must  ignore  the 
money  cost  and  keep  in  the  foreground  the  one  thought — he  is  human^ 
one  of  ourselves — and  we  must  spare  no  reasonable  effort  to  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  him. 

Our  state  prison  population  is  approximately  4^700^  a  vast  majority  of 
whom  can  be  beneficially  employed  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  State  and  its 
snbdivisioiis  by  the  madcet  which  the  State  has  created  through  die  "State 
use"  system^  which  is  consenratiTely  estimated  by  WiUiam  Chuireh  Osbont 
at  $20^000,000.  If  the  mamrfactmcing  and  sales  department  of  the  prisons 
were  established  on  a  really  sound  buriness  basis,  instead  of  ihe  present 
slipshod  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  tiw  amvict  would  be  in  a 
position  to  learn  some  useful  occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  tiie  State 
could  very  well  afford  to  pay  him  a  fair  wage  for  his  labor,  ^diich  could 
be  used  by  him  to  maintain  his  dependents  during  his  incarceration. 
Thus,  by  relieving  him  of  all  mental  agony  when  he  knew  that  his 
family  was  pro\ided  for  during  his  enforced  absence  from  them,  his 
better  nature  would  be  bound  to  assert  itself,  and  the  resultant  benefit 
to  the  State,  society,  the  convict  and  his  family  is  beyond  computation 
so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerntd. 

The  trade  unions  heartily  welcome  a  unification  of  all  the  forces 
honestly  interested  in  this  work,  such  as  the  National  Commission  on 
Prison  Labor.  We  know  from  sad  experience  that  societies  and  com- 
mittees engaged  in  prison  reform  are  very  often  honeycombed  with  agents 
of  the  contractors;  yes,  and  even  contractors^  in  more  than  one  instance, 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  associate  themselves  with  bodies  ^igaged 
in  this  work. 

These  contractors  have  even  attempted  to  manipulate  our  National 
Committee  on  Prison  Labor^  but  fortunatdy  they  were  unsnccessfuL  One 
gentleman  was  so  bitter  in  bis  denundalion  of  the  learing  system  that 
he  aroused  suspicion,  and  investigation  proved  that  through  four  "dummy** 
corporations  he  was  interested  finandaUy  in  the  contracts  of  two  priscms. 
As  recently  as  February  27th,  I  received  an  inquiry  from  a  firm  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  to  what  we  could  do  to  curtail  the  sale  of  prison-made 
goods  that  are  placed  upon  the  market  by  this  particular  firm. 

In  this  great  work  there  is  room  for  all,  but  all  must  engage  in  it 
with  the  same  spirit  which  guided  the  immortal  Lincoln  in  his  battle  for 
emancipation;  not  as  a  fad  or  a  passing  fancy,  but  with  the  firm  belief 
that  you  are  engaged  in  correcting  and  eliminating  a  serious  evil  which 
works  injustice  and  cruelty  to  your  fellow  men.  and  you  must  be 
strengthened  with  a  firm  resolve  not  to  cease  your  efforts  nor  be  swerved 
from  your  purpose  until  justice  prevails. 

GovxRNOR  Glynn.  Every  other  speaker  has  told  you  that  when  a 
man  comes  out  of  jail  he  is  ostracized,  tabooed,  but  I  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Chairman  New  York  Commission  on  Prison 
Aeform^  who  has  been  praised,  sanctified  and  apotheosised  because  he 
spent  a  wedc  in  the  Anbnxn  prison. 
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Mr  Osborne.   I  do  not  f ed  quite  dear  as  to  how  I  Aould  appioadi 

the  problem  of  prison  reform  before  tins  audience,  ^ 
the  conclusion  that  I  wiU  begin  by  reading  a  letter  wWdi,  • 
short  visit  at  Auburn  prison  yesterday,  was  handed  me  by  one  of  the 

^"  You  h^^^  heard  from  Governors,  from  those  in  charge  of  institalioiis, 
from  those  who  may  be  technically  called  outsiders  I  bring  ^^'J^S^ 
from  the  man  inside,  the  man  behind  the  bars.  I  did  not  read  the  1^ 
until  to^ay,  but  some  of  it,  at  least,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested 
in.   It  is  addressed  to  me  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

AuBUBJf  Peison, 

March  1,  1914, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  learn  that  you  are  to  make  an  address  before 

tte^o^rfTteJter  befo^^^  body  in  the  hope  that  it  mirfODOS- 
&  br!^h^e  3  Kose  who  listen  the  fact  th?t^l»°«^"^£ 
priSn  we^are  TtiU  men ;  that  we  are  stiU  the  same  flesh  «id  blood  a.  Ifce  Wt  ef  fte 

"^lo^^l™  >^*«.d  "prisoners"  have  been  discussed  by  I--Ple  who^ 
tie  r^l^  "at  a^on  really*^ is,  and  what  a  prisoner  may  ^J^^^.^^^^^ 
^fn^o^s  have  written  books  and  essays  on  the  questions,  tbeir  Ai^nf 

merely  on  statistical  records,  compUed  from  information  "cejyrf  From  the 
S^nt  iSi^ons  of  ti*  country,  showing  "nalj^  tf'S^^ 

SrTrolor  ofeyesand  hair,  etc.,  of  the  poor  '«^f«rt"nate  called  convict 

p3e  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  problon  of  tteman^ 
priSn!  and  I  can  only  Account  for  ihis  on  the  ground  that  *e  spirit  of  htMeOf 

%^Tpr'op?rirJis-s1*tf™  Ss  people  should  be  fully  informed  oa 

oreiuXe  and  tnrthfnfiy  answer  the  qpestkm.  "What  is  a  Prison?'    And  I  a» 
Sbr  88        ttat  you  can  give  an  uSiiased  opinion  on  the  convict" 

tL^ee  sle^weU  X  night  beW  For  what  purpose?  To  give  us  the  strength 
^iSi^eKre  famX^^  To  teach  us  a  lesson?  To  stop  others  from 
SlSr^  wf?"e*rn^ef  Or  to  break  down  o.r  spirits  -d  make  a  manor 
^In  into  a  beast?   The  latter  reason  must  remain,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  desire 

rSir^oSe'S'^t^^'i^jf^aiif a^  criminal,"  but 

I  sJf  Zt  I  ^  li^g  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  prison  system  to  reform 
a  mfn  Punishment  has  failed  to  reform;  therefore,  why  not  try  some  other  mrfi- 
™  You  sSl  "We  must  punish  youP  But  whom  ate  yon  reaUy  punishmg  when 
you  send  a^  to  prison?^  The  prisoner?    Ah  no!   B«t  th«  P^'Pl^d^ePendent 

hE  the  fond  mStiier  and  father,  the  beloved  wife  and  the  j^^P^t^^ted  dul- 
^enTThey  are  the  ones  who  really  have  to  suffer-the  innocent  loved  ones,  whom 
the  state  is"  robbing  of  the  hard  earned  labor  proceeds  of  tte  mMl  "»  P™- 

We  have  beforl  us  the  constttnliOD  of  our  different  states.  Md  Aemn  maw^ 
porated  we  find  the  executive  demency  clause.  But  how  do  we  ^^'jt  admmi^ 
tered?  I  do  not  want  to  put  our  present  Governor  or  any  other  Governor  man 
improper  light  and  I  readily  understand  that  our  Governore  Uvea  lot  o^^ 
tid^gs  to  tWnk  about  besides  the  men  eonflned  to  prison.  But  If  ^J^^^J, 
stop  to  consider  what  it  means  to  serve  a  year,  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  in  a  sm^ 
to£e-by-aewn  cell,  and  what  the  family  and  friends  of  the  men  must  go  Uirougb- 
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I  mean  CONSIDER  it— not  merely  think  about  it,  th^  wonld  fed  more  like  ex- 
tending this  clemency  which  the  people  have  entrusted  to  than.  And  they  say, 
•n^e  want  the  endorsement  of  the  judge  and  district  attorney."  True,  this  might 
be  a  good  thing,  but  we  all  know  that  there  are  some  men  in  this  world  besides 
the  convict  who  do  not  like  to  change  their  opinions  once  they  have  formed  them, 
and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  a  judge  or  district  attorney  to  endorse  an  ap- 
plication far  executive  demency,  though  it  may  be  a  most  deserving  case,  becaoBe 
they  feel  that  they  have  done  right,  even  if  they  have  been  in  error. 

But  why  ask  the  judge  or  district  attorney  for  their  recommendations  at  all? 
Their  interest  in  a  criminal  case  should  end  v  hen  judgment  has  been  pronounced. 
The  people  did  not  contemplate  that  the  judges  or  district  attimieys  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  extending  of  executi^'e  clCTienc}%  or  they  would  have  in- 
eorporated  this  in  their  constitutions.  They  showed  their  wisdom.  Why  cannot 
the  Governor,  if  other  matters  take  up  too  much  of  his  time,  appoint  an  impar- 
tial commisfflon  to  hear  all  applications  for  executive  dooaency?  At  the  picsrat 
time  such  cases  are  referred  to  what  is  called  a  "pardon  clerk";  but  no  one  man 
ought  to  pass  on  the  thousands  of  cases  which  come  up.  An  unbiased  commission, 
the  members  of  which  could  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  could  properly  handle 
the  question  and  present  to  the  Governor  such  cases  as,  in  ttidr  c^inion,  after 
proper  investigation,  were  worthy  of  clemency.  Such  a  Corandssfon  would  be  of 
more  service  to  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  other  state  than  some  of  the  com- 
missions which  are  appointed  to  examine  the  roots  of  trees,  the  color  of  the  sky,  etc. 

Now,  I  don't  want  it  to  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  I  am  seeking  executive 
demency.  I  am  not,  never  liave,  and  will  not.  I  have  but  sixteen  months  to  stay 
here,  and  my  time  is  occupied  at  present  in  a  work  which  is  very  dear  to  me,  be- 
cause it  is  giving  me  a  chance  to  amend  for  the  errors  of  my  past  life  in  the  en- 
deavor to  be  of  some  service  to  my  fellow  unfortunates.  But  I  do  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  am  pleading  for  the  greater  exardse  of  this  demency  for  the  prison- 
ers throughout  the  country,  not  omy  in  tiiis  state,  but  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

I  only  wish  that  you  could  transport  yourselves  for  one  moment  into  a  prison 
cell  to-night.  1  know  what  your  thoughts  w^ould  be.  1  am  glad  we  have  one  man 
whose  word  must  carry  great  weight  when  he  tells  you  of  the  prisons  and  the  in- 
mates. Uttle  do  you  people  imagine  what  the  night  in  Ihe  "Jai),^  as  we  call  the 
dark  cell,  meant  to  him  and  to  us.  I  challenge  other  men  to  undergo  that  punish- 
ment. He  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  stati  s  that  it  makes  maniacs  out  of  men, 
beasts  out  of  human  beings.  Think  of  the  spectacle  of  a  man  driving  a  nail  into 
liis  nose  to  cause  a  flow  of  blood  in  order  to  drink  Ihe  same  to  quench  his  thirst,  or 
of  thrusting  his  mouth  into  a  toilet  bowl  to  drink  the  watei^-even  drinking  the  dis- 
infectant from  the  slop  jar!  One  gill  of  water  a  day!  Have  you  ever  measured 
a  gill  of  water?  Well,  try  it,  and  see  if  you  could  live  on  it  for  one  day,  two  days, 
three,  six,  nine,  yes  and  fourteen  days^  in  a  dark  hole,  witliout  bed  or  bed  dotb- 
ing;  simply  a  bare  floor,  fund  rivets  projecting  from  the  floor!  You  may  not  be- 
lieve this,  but  we  can  produce  the  evidence.  I  say  that  death  is  preferable  to  this 
form  of  punishment,  because  this  breaks  down  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and 
causes  life-long  suffering. 

I  hope  to  God  that  this  movunoit  wl^di  you  people  are  interesting  yoursdves 
in  will  assume  some  concrete  form,  and  that  legislation  will  be  enacted  that  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  man  in  prison ;  and  when  you  do  so,  please  take  into  consid- 
eration the  one-cent-and-a-half-a-day  proposition,  nine  cents  a  week,  four  dollars 
and  a  half  a  year!  What  mockery,  what  injustice!  I  see  men  all  around  me  ddng 
work  that  they  would  be  getting  direct  four  and  five  dollars  a  day  on  the  outside 
for,  and  the  State  is  paying  them  one  cent  and  a  half  a  day.  And  when  they  vio- 
late a  rul^  the  State  takes  away  from  them  the  earnings  of  years.  The  State  rob- 
bing the  man  ndio  has  robbed  someone  else!  Thafs  the  system  all  down  Ihe  line. 
You  cheat  some  one,  I  rob  you,  I  go  to  prison  and  the  State  robs  me. 

To  explain  about  myself,  I  have  been  three  times  in  prison.  But  I  claim  that 
down  deep  in  my  heart  there  is  smoldering  the  flame  of  righteousness,  that  needed 
only  the  proper  kindly  treatment  in  the  start  to  make  a  man  of  me.  But  your 
prison  qrstem  has  failed  to  do  me  any  good. 

You  might  ask  me  what  I  consider  the  proper  medicine  for  such  a  case.  T  an- 
swer, the  indeterminate  sentence,  properly  administered.  Give  the  man  a  chance 
to  work  out  his  own  redemption,  his  own  salvation,  and  when  he  can  show  to  a 
parole  board  or  any  other  commisskm  that  he  has  tr;^ed  his  mind  to  tiie  ri^t 
eouis^  1^  hhn  go  mider  proper  siqperHdon  to  w«nk  out  his  desttigr.  Qteakt  a  syi- 
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tem  in  your  prisons  that  will  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  a  man.  Cease  trying 
to  degrade  him.    Put  the  question  squarely  up  to  the  man  himself  and  you  need 

have  no  fear  of  the  result.  ,   «  «  *^ 

(Ogned)  &  BnmaaM,  Na  3i,Mi. 


As  I  say,  tliis  letter  was  handed  to  me  yesterday.  I  did  not  look 
at  it  until  to-day,  and  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  it  before  you  this 
erening.  I  have  but  little  time  now  left  to  make  an  address,  but  I  shall 
say  a  few  words  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Prison  Reform. 
I  shall  emimerate  very  briefly  some  of  the  points  to  which  I  want  to  call 
the  attenlioiL  of  legislators  and  those  friends  of  the  prison  who  can 

oreate  public  smtiment. 

I  hare  visited  several  Fr^gli^h  prisons,  and  they  are  admirably  run. 
They  start  from  llie  same  basis  as  we  do,  the  basis  of  punishment ;  but 
they  do  the  thing  well  while  we  do  it  badly,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  we  do  do  it  badly.  Becaose  tihere  is  all  more  reascm  to  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  turn  and  adopt  a  diilterent  principle. 

The  end  and  sin  of  every  cme  of  us  should  not  be  sentimentalisBa* 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  giving  the  convict  better  food,  althoof^  they 
ought,  of  course,  to  have  decent  food.  The  most  important  question  is 
not  where  he  shall  lodge,  except  that  we  ongfat  not  to  shut  him  up  in  a 
cell,  three  and  one-half  feet  by  seven  and  one-half  feet,  because  that 
means  an  absolute  physical  deterioration  which  must  react  upon  his 
moral  and  his  mental  condition.  Those  men  in  Auburn  prison  are  in 
their  cells  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four — fourteen  hours  at 
a  stretch.  My  own  feelings  while  in  prison  were  not  so  much  for  myself, 
but  rather  the  horror  of  it  was  grounded  upon  my  feeling,  that  if  it  is 
so  terrible  to  me  the  first  night  in  six,  what  can  it  be  to  the  men  to 
whom  it  is  the  first  night  of  six  thousand?  And  all  prisoners  will  tell 
you,  the  nervous  strain  of  that  first  ni^  in  prison  is  smidiung  he  never 
forgets  to  his  dying  day. 

We  want  tlie  indeterminate  sentence  because  we  think  it  is  just  as 
absurd  for  a  judge  to  try  to  decide  what  percaitage  of  the  perfect 
criminal  tibe  man  bef mre  Mm  is,  as  it  is  for  a  doctor  to  say  how  long  a 
case  of  smallpox  or  lyphdd  fever  ou|^  to  stay  in  a  lios{dtal;  and 
because  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  ^  only  way  to  prevent  tibese  men 
coming  back  into  sodety,  and  liien  bade  to  the  prison,  dien  again  back 
to  society  and  again  back  to  the  prison — this  infernal  endless  chain  that 
is  going  on. 

Governor,  of  the  1,401  men  in  the  Auburn  prison,  over  nzly-one 
per  cent,  are  second  and  third  termers!  You  know  what  that  means. 
It  means  the  whole  system  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  It  does  not  prevent 
society  from  being  preyed  upon,  because  it  sends  the  man  back  from 
prison  less  able  to  get  along  in  society  than  when  he  went  in.  We  want 
the  indeterminate  sentence  so  that  a  man  may  have  a  chance  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  If  he  is  too  vicious  he  should  not  prey  upon 
sodety,  but  he  should  be  kept  behind  the  bars. 

We  want  a  State  Department  of  Correction^  into  which  all  these 
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various  organizations  for  correction  should  be  brought  under  one  head 
and  suitable  management.  We  do  not  want  all  these  cross-purposes — 
this  extravagance  of  administration  which  comes  from  a  large  number 
of  different  powers  with  all  sorts  of  varying  duties.  And  connected  with 
SQch  a  department  should  be  a  different  arrangement  of  the  county 
jails,  so  that  the  young  man  held  there  merely  on  suspicion  shall  not  be 
Umnm  into  the  association  with  old  offenders. 

We  want  erery  niaai  who  is  sentenced  under  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  go  first  to  a  receiving  station,  where  his  case  shall  be  properly 
oamined;  mbiae,  if  he  has  physical  disease,  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  ndngle  with  the  other  jvisoners  and  spread  that  disease  broadcast^ 
as  he  is  ddng  now.  If  a  man  is  mentally  defident  he  shall  be  placed 
in  an  institatum  which  is  especially  adapted  for  the  mental  deficient. 
In  other  words,  we  should  have  some  sort  of  scientific  and  smsiUe 
classification ;  and  then  we  want  a  new  type  of  prison. 

I  was  reading  an  old  book  the  other  day,  printed  back  in  1850,  and 
written  in  1844.  The  writer,  who  was  an  assistant  matron  in  the 
women's  prison  which  was  then  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sing  Sing 
prison,  went  on  to  say  that  Sing  Sing  w;is  worn  out,  and  that  the  prison 
was  in  a  frightful  condition;  that  it  was  damp  and  unhealthy.  This  was 
in  1844,  and  the  whole  extract  sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been  written 
to-day. 

Let's  have  no  more  of  it.  Sing  Sing  is  not  fit  for  a  State  prison. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  upon  civilization  that  exists  in  this 
State  to-day.  We  want  Sing  Sing 'as  a  prison  abolished,  and  we  want 
farms  connected  with  all  the  prisons,  so  tliat  farm  work  should  be  the 

bads  of  prison  labor. 

We  waiA  some  kind  of  a  natural  social  system.  We  do  not  believe 
tihat  there  is  any  fundamental  impvovcment  when  you  merdy  replace  a 
brutal  antoerat  hy  a  benevolent  autocrat;  because  you  are  not  really 
training  a  man  to  come  out  into  ^  world  if  he  is  bossed  hy  any  autocrat 
at  alL  There  ought  to  be  some  fmm  of  sdf-govemment  in  the  prison, 
so  tiiat  a  man  can  learn  how  to  get  akmg  in  natural  sodety,  liie  land 
he  is  going  to  meet  when  he  comes  out  of  pris<m. 

We  want  an  intelligent  labor  syston  wiili  the  men  paid  full  wages 
for  their  work,  and  then  let  them  pay  for  thdr  board  and  ]od|^.  Ont 
reason  why  men  go  back  to  prison  is  because,  when  they  come  out,  they 
do  not  know  the  value  of  money.  Because  the  very  first  thing  they  do  is 
to  throw  away  the  money  which  they  have  earned  in  prison,  or  whidi  the 
State  gives  them.  You  will  find,  time  after  time,  men  will  have  spent 
all  their  money  by  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  simply  because 
they  have  not  learned  how  to  save.  And  why  should  they?  For  ten 
or  fifteen  years  they  may  not  have  handled  a  piece  of  money,  or  any- 
thing that  represented  a  piece  of  money.  When  you  have  an  intelligent 
labor  system,  your  men  will  be  paid  just  as  other  people  are  paid,  and 
they  will  pay  just  as  other  people  have  to  pay,  so  that  they  will  learn 
the  tilings  that  are  necessary  if  a  man  is  going  to  get  along  in  society. 
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It  has  not  been  the  l^lature's  fault,  nor  has  it  been  the  fault  of 
our  Governors^  but  it  is  the  fault  of  you  and  me  that  tibese  conditions 
exist.  I  will  tell  you  truly,  i*at  ibe  worst  suffering  that  I  felt  during 
the  fourteen  hours  that  I  spent  in  the  punishment  cdl  in  Auburn  priscm 
was  due  to  the  feeling  that  I,  too,  was  to  blame  f«  tiie  misery  that 
those  cells  had  seen.  I,  too,  had  lived  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  prison 
all  my  life  while  those  outrages  were  going  on,  and  what  had  I  been 
doing  about  it?  I  was  placidly  pursuing  my  own  business,  and  I  was 
not  my  brother's  keeper. 

Then  I  agree  with  my  friend  in  offering  for  the  Governor's  consid- 
eration the  question  of  a  pardon  board,  of  an  advisory  committee  on 
pardons.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  State's  prison 
that  ought  not  to  be  there.  They  would  be  better  off  outside,  and  the 
eonmiunity  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  outside.  Now,  those  men's 
should  be  commuted.  They  should  get  out  of  prison  and  be 
^ven  a  I  am  not  in  favor  of  tearing  down  the  prison  walls. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  outside  of  prison  that  might  well  take  their 
places.   If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  increase  the  prison  population. 

Before  closing  I  just  want  to  bear  down  once  mwe  on  this  question 
of  self-government,  beeanse  iliare  is  tiie  key  to  your  problem.  There  is 
tihe  key  to  the  prison  problan.  The  reason  why  our  prisons  have  been 
a  failure  is  because  we  have  not  treated  those  men  like  men.  We  ham 
treated  them  lite  beasts.  But  if  we  are  going  to  treat  t&em  like  men^ 
yon  must  give  ibcm  a  man's  prerogative,  and  trust  tliem.  The  honor 
system  shows  that  they  are  capable  of  bearing  their  frast,  brt  nmeh 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  the  honor  system  stops  short  of  tbe  fofl 
measure  of  success. 

They  are  coming  out  in  New  York  State  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  we  must  train  them  to  take  their  places  in  society.  We 
must  give  them  inside  the  prison  walls  a  just  amount  of  freedom.  There 
is  a  sentence  once  written  by  Gladstone  to  John  Morley,  which  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  prisons  as  to  the  schools,  and  which  sums  up  the 
whole  question.  The  sentence  is  this:  "It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men 
for  Ubertyr 

Mbs^  Bacon.  There  were  certain  principles  for  which  we  stood  here 
which  have  been  so  aUy  and  so  forcibly  given  by  the  last  speaker  that 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  back  to  them^  but  there  is  just  one  thing 
I  wish  to  speak  of,  a  question  where  women  should  surely  have  a  voice, 
"The  prison  farm  for  women  should  be  developed  to  its  highest  efficiency." 
Tbt^  I  tUnk  is  something  tbat  has  not  been  yet  mmiumed,  and  which  I 
tlunk  we  all  should  stand  for. 

Citisois  of  this  city  and  Stale,  rejdce  deeply  for  the  assurance  givai 
us  to-night  by  our  Oovenunr  tiiat  we  can  count  up<m  his  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  securing  so  far  as  now  can  be  attained,  ttie  reform  of  our  present 
prison  system,  and  we  thank  you.  Governor,  for  this  assurance. 


SECOND  CONFERENCE 


MoRNiNQ  Session,  Held  in  the  Hotkl  Astor,  New  York  Cmt, 

March  7th,  191^- 

The  Conference  assembled  at  10.30  A.  M-  Mrs.  Francis  McNiel 
Bacon^  Jr.^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr&  Bacon. — ^Before  I  call  upon  the  speakers  who  are  going  to  have 
five  ndnntes  each  on  different  topics  here  this  morning,  I  want  to  state 
very  briefly  some  of  tiie  objects  in  the  matter  of  Prison  Reform  which 
call  fw  the  active  interest  of  omr  Woman's  Department  It  seems  to  as 
that  New  York  demands  above  all,  as  die  next  slqps  in  prison  reform^ 
the  abolition  of  Sing  Sing  as  a  ccmvicfe  prison  and  tie  establidiment  of 
a  farm  industrial  priscm  on  wide  acreage. 

Second,  the  mental  and  industrial  training  ykbidk  shall  equip  the 
convict  later  for  self-snpport  in  the  community. 

Third,  that  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  be  in  part  only  forfdt  to  tilc 
State ;  part  should  go  to  the  dependents,  or  failing  these,  saved  iot  self- 
support  upon  release. 

Fourth,  that  in  no  State  shall  prison  labor  enter  into  competition  with 

free  labor. 

Fifth,  that  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  shall  be  divorced  from 
politics;  the  entire  jail  system  should  be  reorganized,  the  jails  made 
sanitary  for  mind  and  body,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  question  where 
women  should  surely  have  a  voice,  the  development  of  the  present  farm 
for  women  to  its  highest  possible  efficiency.  Do  they  not  need  this  for 
fhdr  upbuilding  as  much  as  the  men?  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis 
has  proved  what  outdoor  employment  can  mean  to  women. 

Havii^  stated  the  principles  on  which  we  in  our  Wo&an's  Department 
stand,  I  will  now  caU  upon  Dr.  Lewis  to  speak  to  you  for  five  minutes. 
I  am  sorry  that  much  as  we  should  like  to  hear  l<mger  from  tihiese  gentle- 
men, we  shall  have  to  make  it  five-nonule  periods,  and  we  will  have  to 
keep  pretty  strictly  to  our  allotted  time  if  we  are  to  get  thron|^  our  pro- 
gramme. Dr.  Lewis  will  speak  to  us  <m  tiie  Abolition  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison  and  the  Establishment  of  a  Farm  Industrial  Prison. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  for- 
tunate in  one  way  in  that  the  five-minute  speech  that  I  might  give  you 
is  printed,  and  that  it  is  before  you.  The  statement  that  you  have  in 
your  hands,  "Sing  Sing  must  go,"  represents  the  standpoint  of  the  Prison 
Association^  and  so  I  may  have  one  minute  in  which  to  state,  first,  the 
appredatim  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  of  my  Associa- 
40 
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tion  that  the  Woman's  Department  of  The  National  Civic  Federation 
should  undertake  an  important  work  like  this  of  interesting  people  in 
general  in  prison  reform. 

I  have  been  in  New  York  for  some  years  now  and  have  been  enthu- 
siastic at  the  general  progress  of  prison  reform,  but  I  do  not  tliink  that 
any  single  instance  has  developed  in  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been 
here  that  is  comparable^  in  the  matter  of  the  benefit  to,  and  progress  of 
prison  reform,  to  these  public  conferences,  these  three  meetings,  and 
particularly  the  one  of  last  night.  Secondly^  I  want  to  say,  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  very  striking  step  in  advance  was  taken  last  night  when 
Governor  Glynn  came  out  so  tangibly  in  his  recommendations  for  prison 
reform.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification^  certainly  to  all  of  us  who 
have  cMirtantly  wm^ked  at  the  tiling,  that  the  Governor  should  be  so 
definite;  that  he  should  say  Sbig  &og  should  be  abolished;  and  tiurt 
he  should  make  such  definite  recomrnCTdations  as  he  did. 

Now^  I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  Sing  Sing.  The  State 
of  New  York  is  sick  of  hearing  about  Sing  Sing;  it  wants  to  hear  about 
a  prison  in  place  of  Sing  Sing,  and  there  are  two  very  distinct  or  differ- 
ent issues:  First,  shall  Sing  Sing  be  abolished  as  a  permanent  prison? 
Secondly,  shall  the  site  of  Sing  Sing  be  used  for  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  the  day,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  re* 
ception  prison,  a  distributing  prison  where  persons  shall  be  confined  until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  decided  which  one  of  the  several  institutions  of 
the  state  they  shall  be  committed  to? 

Now,  so  far  as  the  abolition  of  Sing  Sing  goes,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  question  is  four-fifths  settled.  Everybody  connected  with  prison 
reform  wants  something  done  about  Sing  Sing.  The  question  is  still 
debated  whether  Sing  Sing  should  be  rebuilt  or  whether  it  should  go 
into  the  country.  But  if  you  analyze  the  arguments,  in  favor  of  the  com- 
^etion  or  the  renovation  of  Sing  Sing  at  its  present  site,  yon  will  find 
that  they  run  something  like  this: 

Will  Sing  Sing  Prison  be  as  healthful  as  a  prison  in  the  country  ?  The 
answer  is,  "It  is  cheaper."  Will  Sing  Sing  Priscm  have  as  extooded  a  clas- 
sification of  prisoners  as  is  pofidUe  in  a  wide  acreage  prison,  sudk  as  those 
being  planned  in  a  number  of  other  states?  The  answer  is,  "It  is  cheap- 
er." WiU  Sing  Sing  Prison  be  able  to  devekip  as  does  Great  Meadow? 
And  the  answer  is,  "It  is  cheaper "  "^11  Sing  Sing  Prison  be  aUe  to 
develop  on  the  group  system,  which  is  now  being  suggested  for  a  new 
prison?  The  answer  is,  "It  is  cheaper."  And  so  if  you  run  right  down 
along  the  line  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  Sing  Sing  or 
the  rebuilding  of  the  cell  block  at  Sing  Sing,  you  will  find  that  the  main 
argument — and  it  is  an  honest  argument — that  the  main  argument  is 
one  of  economy. 

Now  in  some  instances  the  state  cannot  afford  to  be  too  econonucal, 
and  so  far  as  the  argument  of  economy  is  concerned,  it  is  not  at  all  proved 
that  a  farm  prison  is  going  to  be  less  economical  than  a  prison  rebuilt 
along  the  old  style,  of  whidh  Mr.  Osborne  and  others  have  told  you,  the 
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old  bastile  cell-blodi  ff^le  which  carries  in  every  cell-block  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cells. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to  face  courageously  the  fact 
that  all  over  the  country,  institutions^  new  institutions^  new  farm  indus- 
trial prisons  are  being  planned.  New  Jersey,  PennsylTania,  District  of 
Columbia^  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  are  some  of  the 
states  that  are  planning  the  farm  prison,  the  industrial  pris<m>  and  mind 
yoQ^  not  simply  a  farm  prison  bnt  a  farm  industrial  prison  with  wide 
acreage* 

Oovemm  West  comes  <m  from  Oregon;  Dr.  Gilmour,  with  his  pathetic- 
ally sore  tiuroat,  comes  <m  to  us  from  Toronto,  one  of  our  most  brilliant 
speakers,  and  who  was  incapacitated  last  night,  unfortunately,  to  tell  us 
about  the  things  that  are  going  on  elsewhere.  The  State  of  New  Yoric 
cannot  afford  to  profit  simply  by  its  own  experience  and  not  go  abroad  to 
find  out  what  other  states  are  doing. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  As  the  next  speaker,  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  will 
have  two  subjects  to  speak  on,  the  time  accorded  to  him  will  be  ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  supplementing  what  I 
said  last  night,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  self-government. 

The  other  subject  that  was  assigned  to  me,  the  development  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  seems  to  me  to  he  a  comparativdy  simple  propo- 
sition. There  cannot  be  very  much  argument  after  you  once  seize  upon 
the  idea,  and  the  idea  is  very  simple;  it  is,  that  a  man  shall  be  adjudged 
not  guilty  of  so  nrach  percentage  of  crime,  but  guilly  of  having  done 
an  muocial  act  Instead  of  tryhig  to  make  "fhe  punishment  fit  the  crime," 
which  the  Mikado  of  Japan  in  Gilbert's  deligbtfal  caaic  opera  long  ago 
fomad  to  be  impossible,  we  should  simply  decide  a  very  simple  proposi* 
turn,  and  tiiat  is,  that  the  man  has  done  an  unsocial  act;  and  therefore 
society,  having  the  right  to  protect  itself,  must  exile  him  for  an  indefinite 
period,  because  society  cannot  afford  to  have  that  man  come  back  again 
until  he  is  fit  to  re-enter  society. 

The  moment  you  come  to  analyze  it,  the  moment  you  come  to  ask 
what  power  there  is  that  has  been  given  to  a  judge  to  determine  how 
guilty  is  any  particular  soul  that  comes  before  him,  you  see  that  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  even  for  the  man's  best  friends  to  know  how  guilty 
he  is.  We  have  hundreds  of  judges,  each  one  with  his  own  idea  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  experimenting  on  the  men  that  come  before  him, 
without  the  least  real  knowledge  of  what  should  be  done.  And  the  result 
is — a  deadly  feeling  of  resentment  among  the  prisoners;  because  in  each 
man's  particular  case  he  believes  that  he  lias  been  "soaked  luurder"  than 
the  next  fellow. 

You  will  find  that  almost  every  man  in  states  prison  will  admit  that 
although  he  may  not  have  done  the  particular  thing  for  which  he  was 
sent  away,  he  ou^^t  to  be  amt  away  from  society;  after  some  time  these 
prisoners  do  resent  tiie  treatment  they  receive  and  tb^jr  resent  tiie  sen- 
tences that  they  get  in  relaticm  to  those  that  somebody  else  has  got.  All 
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that  will  be  excluded  by  the  indeterminate  sentence.  You  would  simply 
find  whether  the  man  did  the  deed;  then  if  he  did^  send  him  to  the  receiv- 
ing station  and  find  out  there  whether  he  is  mentally  deficient,  and  what 
sort  of  an  institntimi  he  ought  to  go  to*  Then  put  and  keep  him  there 
until  he  is  ready  to  come  back  into  society  again.  The  diflbmlty  in  un- 
derstanding the  proportion  is  that  it  is  so  simple;  that  is  alL 

Now  in  r^;ard  to  tiie  self-government  {dan  now  working  in  Anbom 
Prison.  I  did  not  make  any  reference  to  tins  last  iu|^  and  pnrposdy. 
The  prisooers  at  Anbum  are  fully  alive  to  Uie  ia^ortance  of  the  expetir 
ment  thqr  are  making  and  are  interested  in  it  down  to  tiie  very  soles 
of  theur  feet;  and  they  keep  saying  to  me,  "Now,  Mr.  Osborne,  don't  say 
too  much  about  this ;  we  want  to  wait  and  show  what  we  have  d<me.  We 
want  to  show  an  accomplishment.  It  is  only  the  thin  edge  of  tiie  wedge 
we  have  driven  in  up  there;  but  still  the  wedge  has  gone  in  a  good  deal 
farther  up  to  the  present  time  than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  In  other  words, 
the  movement  is  going  faster;  going  so  fast  that  it  makes  you  feel  a  little 
breathless  once  in  a  while.  Lately,  when  the  Warden  proposed  to  turn 
over  the  minor  discipline  of  the  prison  to  the  Welfare  League,  it  made 
us  all  gasp. 

I  did  not  feel  that  we  were  ready  for  it;  and  yet,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  "powers  that  be/'  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  did  not 
propose  to  sliirk  the  difficnlfy.  When  it  was  presented  to  the  authorities 
of  the  League  it  made  a  sensaticm;  and  immediately  the  prison  began  to 
buss  with  the  question,  "Are  we  to  have  our  oiBoers  report  the  misdeeds 
of  thdr  brother  prisoners?"  In  oHier  words,  they  thoa|^  it  was  a  sort 
of  stool-pigeon  busuness  that  we  were  proposing  to  put  upon  them.  So 
A  wedc  ago  last  Sunday  a  me^ii«  of  tlie  League  was  bdd  in  whidi  all 
the  fourteen  hundred  men  came  together  without  any  officers — ^foarteem 
hundred  convicts,  nnnd  yon — ^and  if  yon  do  imt  Hdnk  it  is  a  job  to  preride 
over  a  meeting  of  fourteen  hundred  convicts  witiioat  aiqr  officers  present^ 
you  might  go  up  and  try  it.  Fully  forty  or  fifty  spoke  from  the  litHe 
platform  at  the  foot  of  the  stage.  We  had  the  warmest  discussion  that 
I  have  heard  in  a  public  meeting  for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  it  was  of 
vital  interest  to  them  and  every  naan  was  full  of  his  subject  and  full  of 
his  speech.  We  had  to  limit  the  speeches  to  five  minutes,  and  the  final 
result  was  that  by  a  very  large  majority  they  carried  the  acceptance  of 
the  proposition  of  the  Warden  that  they  should  handle  their  own  disci- 
pline.   So  self-government  is  fully  started  in  the  Auburn  Prison. 

On  December  26  it  began.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  how  it 
liegan.  When  I  was  in  the  prison  I  worked  in  the  basket  shop  with  a 
yoong  fellow  from  New  York  here:  a  rough  slum  lad,  who  is  now  in 
prison  serving  a  life  seiAenoe,  named  Jack  Murphy.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  I  ever  met  anyi^iere.  It  was  Jack's  idea  that  they  should 
start  a  leagne;  and  it  was  not  until  be  devdoped  that  idea  and  talked  to 
me  at  some  length  that  I  realised  that  here  was  a  practfeal  way  ui  whidi 
to  mtrodnce  tiie  self-government  idea  which  had  been  a  tibeory  of  nshie 
for  a  long  time.    And  following  Jade's  suggestion  the  leagne  is  now  a 
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complete  thing.  On  December  26  each  cmnpaay  in  the  prisim  had  a 
free  and  open  election  to  elect  mendbera  of  a  committee.  It  was  a  com- 
mittee of  f^Hrty-nine,  ereiy  company  having  one  committeeman,  the  larger 
companies  two  or  three.  That  committee  came  fa^^ether;  and  after  t]ie 
Warden  had  called  them  to  order  and  they  had  elected  me  their  diair- 
man,  he  walked  off  and  left  the  forty-nine  prisoners  and  myself  to  dis- 
cnss  what  the  Leagne  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  governed.  The 
work  of  getting  the  by-laws  into  shape  was  given  over  to  a  sub-committee 
of  twelve,  and  I  have  never  worked  with  a  number  of  men  anywhere  on 
any  proposition  which  was  conducted  in  so  businesslike  a  manner,  with 
such  good  feeling,  with  such  admirable  efficiency  as  they  exhibited.  There 
we  had  first  and  second  termers,  men  committed  for  all  sorts  of  crimes, 
but  their  minds  and  hearts  were  fully  in  this  tiling  and  they  wanted  to 
do  it.  The  result  was  that  the  by-laws,  which  have  so  far  proved  very 
good  indeed,  were  adopted  by  the  committee  of  forty-nine;  and  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  men  accepted  it.  Then  on  February  12th,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  League,  these  fourteen  hundred  men  marched  frmn  tiieir 
cells  to  the  main  hall  and  assembly  room,  listened  for  two  hours  to  music 
and  speaking,  marched  hax^  to  their  cells,  and  Indeed  tiiemselves  in  witii- 
out  a  single  officer  in  command.  That  was  the  first  time;  tliey  have  done 
it  every  Sunday  since.  And  I  tell  you,  when  I  look  at  that  present  audi' 
ence  from  the  platform,  I  cannot  help  but  wond^  at  the  chal^^  from 
last  summer.  Then,  I  tiumght  it  was  the  saddest  and  the  grayest  audiause 
that  I  had  ev^  seen.  Now  that  is  not  tme.  The  place  is  transformed, 
and  the  thing  tiiat  has  transformed  it  is  the  feeling  among  the  mm  that 
they  are  men,  that  they  can,  within  certain  limits,  have  the  right  to  say 
what  they  shall  do  and  what  they  think  and  how  they  shall  act;  and  if 
these  wonders  can  be  performed  just  by  this  little  beginning  of  self- 
government,  what  cannot  we  expect  when  we  have  the  full  flower  ? 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now  call  upon  Miss  Alice  C.  Smith,  who  will 
speak  to  us  on  the  Development  of  Probation  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Smith.  Madam  Chairman,  Indies  and  gentlemen.  There  are 
many  things  that  I  might  have  said  to  you  this  morning  on  probation,  had 
I  just  a  little  bit  more  time.  I  have  been  a  probation  officer  since  1902, 
and  I  am  also  frank  to  tell  you  that  we  have  not  given  it  the  time  and 
the  attention,  or  devoted  to  it  the  high  iype  of  work,  that  it  ought  to 
have  had. 

In  the  first  few  years  we  considered  the  probation  officer  a  voluntary 
office,  to  stand  between  the  person  and  the  prison  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  As  time  has  gone  on,  and  we  have  developed  it,  it  has  ^ped  itself 
more  in  the  form  of  a  Sodal  Service  Bureau,  and  we  have  dropped  the 
notion  of  standing  between  the  person  and  the  prison  or  reformatory. 
We  have  no^  however,  developed,  we  have  not  suggested,  and  we  have  not 
selected,  tlie  high  type  of  people  we  ought  to  have  had. 

First  of  all,  we  have  not  developed  our  system  of  keeping  records 
and  knowing  what  the  different  courts  are  doing.  We  ou^t  to  have  a 
general  probation  bureau  in  New  York  for  every  line  of  probation  work. 
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from  the  city  magistrates*  court  up  to  our  highest  court,  which  shall  start 
out  with  records  from  the  magistrates'  court  and  continue  up  to  the  higher. 
When  I  take  on  probation  a  person  who  may  have  been  convicted  in  gen- 
eral sessions,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  We,  therefore,  ought  to  have  a 
staff  of  capable  men  and  women,  with  a  bureau  entirely  outside  of  our 
trial  courts  where  people  could  go  and  look  up  their  records. 

Young  women,  many  times  with  one,  two  or  three  children,  frequently 
come  to  the  night  court  who  have  met  a  police  officer  out  on  the  street;  they 
are  in  some  sort  of  trouble  and  ask  the  policeman's  advice,  and  the  police- 
man says:  "You  go  down  to  the  night  court  and  talk  to  Miss  Smith;  she 
wiU  tell  you  what  to  do."  Sometimes  I  have  to  call  up  a  hoqntaL  Again, 
I  have  to  call  up  various  other  different  departments.  Some  of  those  are 
not  open  at  nif^t,  and  some  are,  of  course.  We  ou^t  to  have  a  social 
service  department  in  connection  with  probation  work,  open  until  prob- 
ably twelve  o'dodc  at  m^A. 

I  went  to  the  Tombs  Court  the  other  day  in  special  sessions,  with  a 
girl  that  had  stolen  from  one  of  the  department  stores.  They  sent  for  me 
in  the  magistrates'  court  I  went  down,  and  found  a  sixteen-year-old  girl 
who  was  there  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  magistrate  as  to  what  to  do  for 
her  mother,  vrbo  was  an  invalid  in  a  poorly  furnished  room  with  no  means, 
showing  that  we  are  a  social  service  department  as  well  as  officially  at- 
tached to  the  court.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  instead  of  a  policeman 
sending  a  girl  like  that  to  the  Tombs — of  all  places,  you  would  think  a 
girl  of  sixteen  years  would  have  a  perfect  horror  of  it,  but  she  did  not 
seem  to — that  she  ought  to  have  a  place  to  go  to  where  she  could  have  the 
advice  that  she  wanted.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  but  her 
idea  of  how  to  get  advice  was  to  go  to  court  and  ask  the  magistrate.  If 
there  were  a  bureau  where  she  could  go,  or  where  we  could  send  people, 
a  group  of  social  workers,  she  would  have  gone  there  instead  of  going  to 
the  Tombs.  And  so  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  group  of  social  workers  in  connection  with  courts.  If  we  could  get  in 
touch  with  one  member  of  a  family  we  could  find  out  whetibev  some  one 
else  in  Aat  family  needed  our  advice  and  needed  to  be  looked  after. 

When  I  hegm  to  talk  "woman's  court"  in  1908^  some  of  our  very  beat 
magistrates  on  llie  bench  said^  "Oh!  Miss  Smithy  that  would  seem  senti* 
mratal;  be  consnyative!"  I  have  reaBaed  for  some  time  tilwt  we  must 
specialise  in  our  work  in  the  courts  as  we  do  in  all  other  lines  of  social 
woric  To-day  we  have  the  woman's  court  and  we  have  the  men's  court, 
and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  think  the  woman's  court  has  probably 
brought  more  people  to  look  into  this  question  of  our  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  the  different  procedures  of  the  courts  and  how  they  are  car- 
ried on^  than  any  other  one  thing  we  have  ever  had  in  New  York  State^ 
because  people  could  go  there;  sometimes  out  of  curiosity,  but  not  always, 
by  any  means.  People  have  come  there  who  have  become  interested.  I 
know  of  individual  cases  where  women  have  become  deeply  interested  in 
this  work,  and  if  the  night  court  has  done  nothing  else  it  has  interested 
the  people  in  the  courts. 
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Mrs.  Bacon.    It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Caroline 
B.  Alexander  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mrs.  Alexander.  I  want,  if  I  m&j,  to  say  just  a  word  about  two 
experiments  which  are  being  carried  on  in  New  Jersey  along  the  lines 
which  have  been  spoken  of.  In  the  first  place,  the  proposition  of  getting 
the  peKMHis  out  of  the  prisons^  and  the  next  a  place  of  putting  them  to 
work.  It  happens  that  my  broths  is  conmiissiimer  of  roads  in  New 
Jersey,  and  he  has  made  a  very  interesting  eiperiment  in  taking  men 
from  the  state  prism  at  Trenton,  which  is  quite  as  bad  in  its  cells  and  in 
many  other  reflects  as  any  prism  can  bei,  and  he  has  placed  these  men 
out  on  the  roads  in  two  counties  as  very  interesting  oqperiments. 

Onr  second  experiment  is  the  New  Jmiaey  Stete  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Clinton,  which  has  been  open  for  about  one  year.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  a  very  high  percentage  of  brains;  we  have  not  any- 
thing like  the  percentage  of  feeblemindedness  of  which  Dr.  Davis  spdce. 
That  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  get  women  for  felonies;  we  do 
not  get  the  misdemeanants.  As  soon  as  we  do  take  this  class,  which  we 
hope  eventually  to  do — from  the  penitentiaries,  the  drunks  and  disor- 
derliesj  the  women  that  are  getting  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days — when 
those  come,  the  percentage  of  feeblemindedness  will  undoubtedly  increase. 
We  did  a  large  proportion  of  farm  work  last  summer,  and  we  are  also 
trying  to  start  a  sctuK>l  along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Falconer  s  and  Dr.  Davis* 
idea  as  far  as  we  can  with  limited  means. 

We  have  a  psychologist  who  goes  oat  and  viats  the  homes  of  all  the 
fftls  and  makes  most  interesting  reports  on  the  mental  condition  of  the 
girls^  on  the  life  histiny  as  she  finds  it  in  their  homes,  and  the  treatment 
whidi  she  reemnmends  after  they  leave.  Although  we  are  small  in  num- 
bers, we  try  to  get  into  the  lives  and  the  diaraekers  and  the  training  and 
the  history  of  the  ^Is  before  they  come  to  ns  and  f<dlow  tJiem  very 
closely  after  they  get  oat  It  se«ns  to  me  that  that  is  very  largely 
where  such  a  system  as  we  are  all  trying  to  secnre  for  our  reformat(»ies 
is  going  to  fail  or  succeed. 

After  all,  as  soon  as  the  girl  or  boy  or  woman  leaves  the  reformatory 
on  probation  it  becomes  exactly  the  same  problem  that  we  have  in  the 
placing-out  system  of  dependent  children  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
where  we  have  had  a  placing-out  system  for  our  dependent  children  for 
the  last  thirteen  years.  From  our  experi(;nce  it  is  found  that  a  system  of 
that  kind  absolutely  stands  or  falls  on  the  visiting  in  the  homes  and  on 
seeing  that  the  individual  fits  that  home. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now  call  upon  Deputy  Commissioner  Winters, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  develop- 
ment of  prison  farms  in  connection  with  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons. 

Mb.  Winters.  The  State  of  New  York  now  owns  foriy-one  farms 
CTTii^f^^  with  the  different  state  institutions.  These  farms  contain  about 
SS^OOO  acres  of  land.  Fot  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  th^ 
made  a  profit  of  $804^000.  The  rate  of  pntft  made  by  all  of  them  as  a 
total  was  IS.l  per  cent.   As  a  state  we  shonld  be  rtty  prood  of  these 
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results.  But  no  matter  how  much  satisfaction  we  take  in  what  has  been 
done,  there  are  even  greater  opportimities  ahead  of  us.  State  institu- 
tions are  still  buying  $225,000  worth  of  milk  a  year.  All  this  could 
be  produced  better  and  cheaper  on  our  own  farms  than  we  are  getting 
it  to-day.  We  are  buying  $1,000  worth  of  butter  a  day  and  $1,000,000 
worth  of  meat  each  year.  The  production  of  these  and  other  products 
that  we  are  purchasing  deserves  serious  consideration. 

Now,  let  us  consider  one  phase  of  the  prison  labor  problem.  I  know 
a  tract  of  land  aboot  eight  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  This  con- 
tains 5,000  acres  of  swamp  land.  There  is  very  little  fall  fw  that  dia- 
tance  of  eight  miles,  but  if  you  go  a  mile  and  a  quarter  south  yoa 
find  a  fall  of  something  like  tiiirly-two  fe^  At  a  ^bmee  you  see  lhat 
this  is  a  large  problon  for  an  indMdnal  but  a  emnparatively  siniple  one 
for  the  State.  This  ^ramid  can  and  should  be  drafaied.  When  this  is 
doite^  5^000  acres  are  added  to  the  State  of  New  Tink.  In  a  sense  New 
Yoric  State  is  5^000  acres  larger.  That  land  is  assessed  to^y  at  $10 
an  acre  and  probably  does  not  pay  interest  on  anywhere  near  tihat  amoont. 
When  that  land  is  properly  drained^  it  is  worth  more  than  $100  an  acre 
and  will  pay  a  handsome  dividend  on  far  above  that  price. 

Here  we  could  produce  garden  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  beef,  pork, 
potatoes,  fruit,  poultry  and  eggs  for  our  public  institutions  in  cities,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  land.  Now,  how  shall  we  work  this  farm? 
I  believe  that  we  can  go  into  our  prisons  and  select  men  who  have 
family  ties  at  home,  men  whose  sentence  soon  expires,  men  who  have 
financial  ties,  men  who  cannot  afford  to  run  away,  men  who  have  done 
wrong  at  a  time  of  great  stress  but  who  can  be  trusted  to  work  in  the 
open.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  work  them  under  guard  or 
lock  them  up  at  night.  The  only  punishment  should  be  a  return  to  the 
prison  from  which  they  came,  if  they  do  not  measure  up  to  our  plan.  As 
soon  as  these  men  and  this  farm  are  self-supportin|^  I  would  establish 
a  pay-rdl  so  that  each  man  would  be  able  to  save  sometiUng  for  tiie 
future  or  send  a  check  lunne  to  ins  family  rqpilarly. 

I  would  establiflii  an  inEtaariTdly  coltii^Btod  viq^ble  garden^  a  modem 
sanitary  dairy  farm  and  an  up-to-date  swine  establishment  Here  I 
would  practice  the  best  systooas  of  crop  rotation,  equip  a  modem  poultry 
plant  and  establidi  a  fruit  farm.  Thm  we  eoold  teach  tiiese  men  to 
become  practical  farmers  by  doing  the  actual  weak  themselves.  When 
it  is  time  for  them  to  leave,  I  believe  their  labor  will  be  in  great  demand 
on  other  farms  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  manage  places  for  themselves 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now,  after  expressing  the  hope  that  Dr.  Gil- 
mour  feels  better  than  he  did  yesterday  evenings  ask  him  to  speak  to  us 
for  five  minutes  on  Prison  Farms. 

Mr.  Gilmour.  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Your  in- 
dulgence is  only  equalled  by  your  kindness.  Mr.  Winters  said  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  ^ison  refmrm;  he  doesn't  need  to — he  has 
got  the  essence  of  it. 
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We  have  a  farm  ten  miles  out  of  Toronto  consisting  of  four  hundred 
acres  where  we  send  what  is  commonly  tmned  the  "ne'er  do  wells^"  the 
thirty  day  repeaters,  the  sixty  day  repeaters  and  the  ninety  day  repeaters. 
A  year  ago  last  snmmer  the  farmers  in  this  locality  coold  not  get  siifll- 
cient  labor  to  harvest  their  crops  and  in  their  ezbreanity  th^  came  down 
to  the  jail  farm  to  ask  the  Superintendent  if  he  eonld  give  Omn  some 
men«  The  Siq>erintendent  first  made  certain  that  the  men  who  were 
applyiiag  for  this  labor  were  repntable  men  and  wonld  give  the  proper 
sapervisicm  to  the  hands  who  mig^  be  entmsted  to  their  care^  and  he  sent 
out  a  considerable  number  of  his  inmates  for  months  at  a  time,  and  tiuwe 
men  averaged  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  in  addition  to  their  maintenance. 
This  $85  a  month  was  paid  to  the  Superintendent^  who  passed  it  on  to 
the  families  of  these  men,  and  the  families  of  those  men  lived  better 
under  those  conditions  than  they  had  lived  for  many  years  previously. 
It  only  shows  that  the  large  class  of  rounders  who  come  to  our  penal 
institutions  require  supervision ;  it  is  not  shutting  up  in  a  cell  they  want; 
it  is  management  tliey  want;  it  is  work,  fresh  air  they  want. 

Every  sociologist  as  a  rule  has  a  certain  line  that  he  is  pursuing.  I 
perhaps  have  two  hobbies:  one  is,  I  am  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  cell 
life  for  85  per  cent,  of  the  average  prison  population;  the  other  is,  I 
advocate  with  all  the  force  at  my  command  outdoor  life  for  developing 
reformation. 

Mr.  Winters  spoke  of  a  farm  that  could  be  developed  in  New  York 
State.  We  had  a  thousand  acres  of  land  eight  miles  out  of  Fort  Will- 
iam, that  is,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  As  we  bring  out  inmates 
item  1,S00  miles  west  it  costs  us  a  great  deal  to  bring  short  tenners  tibis 
distance  and  send  them  back  again.  Hie  Government  had  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  that  had  been  lumbered  over;  the  timber  had  been  taken 
off  of  it;  it  was  all  stump  and  brush.  We  took  out  forty  prisoners  from 
the  jail;  we  let  them  build  their  own  lodging  houses.  We  started  clear- 
ing this  land  and  inside  of  six  weeks  we  had  a  garden  growing.  We  have 
already  cleared  up  400  acres  of  that  thousand,  and  we  can  get  to-day 
$100  an  acre  for  it. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now  call  upon  Brother  Barnabas  of  Lincolndale 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  Farm  Work  with  Boys. 

Brother  Barnabx\s.  I  feel  a  little  out  of  place  at  this  meeting, 
as  it  seems  to  be  dealing  with  the  adult.  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  dealing  with  such.  My  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  boy  under  six- 
teen, with  a  view  of  preventing  him  from  becoming  a  criminal.  We 
have  found  that  agricultural  training  provides  a  most  efficacious  means 
of  taming  the  wayward  boy  from  evil  ways,  and  concentrating  Iiis  a^ 
tention  on  the  means  to  enable  him  to  make  an  honest  living. 

Many  of  these  boys,  we  find^  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  mechanical 
trades;  it  takes  so  long  bef<»e  they  are  able  to  see  anyUdng  worth  while 
itith  tiieir  hands,  i^iereas  in  i^culture,  from  the  nxnoenft  thi^  enter 
into  this  work,  especially  during  the  growing  season,  ihej  can  see  the 
finrfts  of  their  own  labors.   Again,  there  is  sudh  a  cttvenrity  of  oeeopa* 
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tion  in  agriculture  that  it  gradually  leads  the  boy  into  habits  of  ccm- 
tinued  industry,  and  most  of  the  boys  we  have  to  haiulle  are  the  delinquent 
cases,  whose  great  fault  has  been  the  inability  to  concentrate  the  mind 
on  a  particular  thing.    The  constant  tendency  of  boys  to  go  to  work, 
and  at  the  first  signs  of  difficulty  or  pressure  of  work  to  ''chiusk  up  the 
job,"  leads  them  when  they  become  of  age  to  be  in  the  position  of  not 
knowing  enough  of  one  thing  to  enable  them  to  make  an  honest  living. 
The  extreme  dificulAy  which  the  healthy  American  boy  is  under  in  order 
to  lead  an  honorable  Mfe  and  keep  within  bounds  in  the  city,  prompted 
us  to  get  into  the  country  where  tiie  boy  could  move  about  without  violat- 
ing ordinances,  and  idierc  by  a  thorough  training  in  agriculture,  wc 
could  develop  the  boy  into  a  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizen,  and 
the  country  is  very  much  in  need  of  such.    The  problem  is  to  get  the 
boy  in  time  to  do  something  with  him. 

In  most  instances,  in  the  case  of  the  boys  sent  to  us,  we  remember 
that  the  boy  has  had  little  or  no  home  training,  and  tliat  those  who  are 
now  over  them  are  replacing  the  parents.  We  are  very  much  inclined 
to  say  to  this  boy  that  we  are  in  parental  relation  to  iiim.  Well,  some- 
times we  say  that  and  do  not  act  the  part.  In  order  to  rehabilitate  these 
poor  backward  boys,  we  must  really  be  in  parental  relation  to  them,  in 
just  the  same  degree  that  the  parental  relation  applies  in  the  normal 
family  home. 

We  were  able  to  change  the  name  of  our  institution;  we  called  it  a 
"School,"  and  such  it  is  in  the  best  sense.  The  word  "Refmnatory"  has 
the  effect  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  due  to  press  work,  of  having  a  cer- 
tain stigma.  On  applying  for  work,  people  would  say  "you  arc  from 
such  and  such  a  place,"  and  immediately  the  applicant  would  be  dropped. 
We  teU  our  boys  that  their  past  is  wiped  out  "No  one  at  our  place, 
not  even  an  assistant,  has  any  knowledge  of  your  past:  you  do  not  need 
to  speak  of  it,  f<wp  you  are  now  on  a  par  with  any  man's  bov,  if  vou 
are  d<^ng  right"  J>  ^ 

We  retain  the  individuality  in  the  boy  from  his  hair  to  the  soles  of 
his  feet.  A  barber  comes  and  cuts  his  hair  the  way  he  wants  it  done, 
and  without  the  institution  clip.  No  two  suits  of  clothes  are  alike.  It 
does  not  cost  any  more,  but  it  adds  so  much  more  to  the  boy's  self- 
respect  to  have  his  own  outfit,  and  not  have  a  bright,  smart  appearing 
boy  find  himself  clothed  in  what  probably  had  been  worn  by  a  slovenly 
boy  the  week  before.  Every  boy  with  his  own  outfit;  every  boy  with  his 
own  personality;  not  lumped  together,  but  every  boy  treated  as  an  indi- 
vidual, 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now  call  upon  Professor  Franklin  H.  Briggs, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  and 
ask  him  to  speak  on  the  Completion  of  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony, 
the  State  Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants,  and  the  State  Training  Si^l 
for  Boys. 

Mh.  Briggs.  Madam  Chairman,  ladies  and  gN^emm:  I  am  very 
glad  that  Brother  Barnabas  preceded  me  because  he  laid  the  foundation 
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for  some  of  the  things  I  want  to  say.  Those  of  you  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting  last  evening  heard  Governor  G][ynn  say  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  completion  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  tihe 
Farm  Col<my  for  Tramps  and  Vagrants^  Reformatory  for  Male  Misde- 
meanants and  other  institutions.  For  the  past  five  years  the  State  of 
New  York  has  had  possesion  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  in  Westchester 
County^  New  York.  It  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
home  in  the  country  for  so-called  "bad  boys."  That  land  to-day  lies 
there  without  any  buildings  upon  it;  primarily,  for  three  of  the  five  years, 
because  there  were  not  adequate  appropriations  made  to  go  on  with  the 
buildings;  for  tlie  last  two  years,  because  officials  of  the  state  have  failed 
to  provide  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  buildings  which  the  Legis- 
lature has  provided  the  funds  to  build. 

Now  this  body  is  interested  in  prison  reform;  and  I  appeal  to  the 
members  of  this  Association,  to  interest  yourselves,  and  make  it  your 
business  that  that  $400,000  which  is  to-day  available  for  buildings  and 
improvements  at  the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  be  made  effective 
by  transmuting  that  m<mey  into  buildingB>  to  care  for  poor  unfortunate 
boys. 

Won't  you  write  to  the  State  Architect  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  ask  him  to  hasten  tJie  plans  and  specifications  for  the  buildings  and 
improT^rats  for  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys? 

It  is  propc»sed  to  erect  up<m  this  tract  of  nearly  five  hundred  acres^ 
separate  cottages  in  which  groups  of  sixteen  boys,  mainly  frmn  New 
YoA  City,  shall  live.  These  sixteen  boys  are  to  live  there  in  charge  of 
a  man  and  wife  who  will  sustain  to  them,  just  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
relation  of  father  and  mother.  They  are  to  be  kindly,  sympathetic  peo- 
ple who  are  interested  in  boys;  who  are  interested  in  finding  out  the 
good  in  every  boy  and  helping  it  to  come  to  the  surface. 

These  boys  out  there  are  to  come  in  contact  with  farm  animals,  and 
there  is  no  more  humanizing  element  than  simply  coming  in  contact 
with  farm  animals,  and  I  am  sorry  Brother  Barnabas  did  not  tell  you 
some  of  the  experiences  of  Iiis  boys.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the 
last  thirty-tlirec  years  to  deal  with  boys,  and  my  ])rivilege  to  take  boys 
from  the  city  of  Rochester  where  they  were  confined  in  a  prison^  out 
to  a  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  country^  and  place 
them  there  in  farm  homes>  give  them  the  association  of  animals^  give 
th^  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  country  11  fe^  and  I  know  what  coun- 
try life  and  country  associations  do  for  boys*  I  have  seen  a  bad  boy 
become  so  interested  in  tiie  cows  that  he  forgot  entirely  about  being  bad. 
I  have  sera  him  become  so  interested  in  a  coop  of  pigeons  tiiat  all  his 
spare  time  that  formerly  he  devoted  to  making  trouble  was  dev<rted  to 
these  pigecms  and  we  had  no  more  trouble  with  him. 

Mas.  Bacon.  Dr.  Whitin  will  now  speak  to  us  on  the  Proper  Pay- 
ment of  Prisoners  and  the  Development  of  a  Sensible  Labor  System. 

Mr.  Whitin.  We  are  all  committed,  I  believe,  to  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing wages  to  the  ccmvicts,  taking  from  their  wages  the  cost  of  their 
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maintenance  and  sending  to  their  wives  and  children  the  surplus.  We 

all  believe  in  it;  the  difficult  thing  is  how  to  accomplish  it.  Wages  must 
come  from  somewhere;  they  have  to  come  out  of  profit  and  profit  must 
be  had  before  you  can  pay  wages.  Wages  are  not  charity.  Therefore, 
you  have  the  practical  business  problem  which  I  tried  to  present  at  the 
meeting  yesterday.  It  is  the  problem  of  prompt  management.  We  need 
to  have  the  minds  of  business  men  concentrated  on  this  business  problem 
of  the  State. 

Our  convict  farm  problem,  the  waste  land  problem,  the  swamps  and 
forests  must  be  worked  out  in  a  big  way.  This  will  solve  in  part  the 
industrial  problem,  but  added  to  it  must  be  a  system  of  manufacturing 
far  the  needs  of  the  state  institutiims  and  the  sub-divisions  of  the  State. 
You  have  had  that  explained  to  you:  to  mal^  that  wvMric  efficient  and 
effective  wages  have  to  be  paid. 

Now  you  have  been  UAd  on  this  platform  that  New  York  State  gives 
a  wage  of  a  penny  and  a  half  a  day.  This  is  lame,  but  the  Law  of  New 
York  State  does  not  give  a  penny  and  a  half  a  day,  it  gives  10  per  cent 
of  the  profit.  The  Prison  Department  has  been  dow  in  wvMddng  oat 
what  is  due  the  convict,  or  woiking  out  any  systan  which  will  give  in- 
centive and  enthusiasm  to  the  man  in  his  work.  They  have  Uiought  it 
too  difficult.  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is  difficult,  but  that  is  just  tiie 
reason  for  working  it  out.  We  do  not  need  more  laws  on  &e  statute 
books.    Let  us  take  what  we  have  and  apply  them.    Let  me  illustrate. 

At  Sing  Sing  a  year  or  so  ago  the  convicts  in  the  boot  and  shoe  shop 
figured  out  what  the  law  gave  them  as  a  wage.  The  law  says  that  10 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  that  industry  should  go  to  them  as  wage.  They 
were  getting  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day.  The  profits  of  that  shop,  worked 
out  as  any  business  shop  would,  would  give  each  one  of  those  men  10 
cents  a  day.  They  claim  that  the  State  was  robbing  them  of  8^  cents 
a  day.  It  is  true,  but  you  say  10  cents  a  day  is  not  a  wage  that  will 
support  tiiem.  No.  What  was  the  trouble  in  the  boot  and  shoe  shop  at 
Sing  Sing? 

The  Prismi  Departmoit  had  availaUe  $1,000,000  that  it  could  spend, 
yet  they  failed  to  invest  $1,000  in  pattin|;  in  one  machine  necessary  to 
improve  the  whole  dEdency  of  tJie  dhop.  Wi(&  the  addition  of  that 
$1,000  machine  ike  output  of  tiiat  shop  could  have  been  raised  donUe  tlie 
amount,  a  gain  of  $30,000.  Tlwrcforc  we  have  lost  $»9flO0  by  ineffi- 
ciency which  could  have  helped  to  pay  wages  to  the  convict— under  tiie 
more  efficient  system,  and  with  the  proper  machinery  the  wages  of  Ac 
convicts  would  have  been  $6,000. 

Let  me  take  you  one  step  further;  if  you  feel  that  yon  arc  sot  being 
treated  right  do  you  work  hard  at  anything?  No  more  the  convict 
Those  fellows,  if  they  had  felt  that  they  were  getting  a  fair  deal  would 
have  worked  twice  as  hard  and  they  would  have  been  worth  twice  the 
wages. 

Now  for  a  practical  suggestion.  Mr.  Osborne  has  introduced  self- 
govenuneat  at  Auburn.    It  has  only  started,  yet  I  believe  the  self-gov- 
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eminent  idea  can  help  work  out  tliis  industrial  side.  We  do  not  need 
at  once  new  laws  on  the  statute  books;  we  do  not  need  to  start  with  even 
tlie  Prison  Department  at  Albany;  we  need  that  group  of  his  boys  there 
in  Auburn  to  figure  out  in  the  shop  what  the  law  of  the  state  entitles 
them  to,  and  after  they  have  found  out,  if  the  Prison  Department  does 
not  give  them  what  the  law  requires,  we  will  find  out  about  the  Prison 
Department.  When  they  have  found  out  what  the  law  entitles  them  to, 
and  they  have  had  an  incentive  to  work  it  out,  their  efficiency  will  have 
inereaaed  so  much  that  a  great  many  of  the  other  industrial  problems 
that  are  presented  to  ns  can  be  worked  out  efficiently  and  effectively  and 
we  can  he  ready  for  tibe  broad  lq;Mhition  which  some  of  us  are  planning 
for  a  year  or  two  from  now. 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now  call  upon  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Byers  to 
speak  to  us  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Byers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  New  Jersey,  since  191 1>  has 
liad  upon  its  statute  books  recognition  of  the  principle  of  payment  to 
prisont^rs  of  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  That  law  has  not  yet  become 
effective,  and  it  was  not  expected  it  would  become  effective,  until  the 
present  contract  system  expired.  Those  contracts  are  to  expire  on  the 
1st  of  July  next. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Legislature  a  series  of  bills  providing 
for  a  general  reorganization  of  our  prison  system.  These  bills  provide 
not  <mly  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  earnings  to  the  prisoners  in 
our  state  prison  and  reformatory,  but  they  aim  to  provide  employment 
on  public  work  for  all  convicted  prisoners,  including  the  misdemeanants. 

As  to  earnings  they  provide:  That  the  Board  of  Inspectors  or  Board 
of  Managers  or  the  freeholders  of  the  county  shall  establish  a  wage  sys- 
tem; the  earnings  of  the  prisoner  to  be  used  for  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  First,  support  of  the  dependents  of  the  prisoner;  second, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  Ms  parole  or  discharge;  third, 
for  the  repayment  of  the  costs  of  trial,  not  to  exceed  $25.  There  was  a 
fourth  provision  contemplated  but  finally  omitted,  and  that  was  indemni- 
fication to  the  injured  party,  when  such  indemnification  had  been  wdered 
at  the  time  of  trial  as  a  part  of  the  sentence.  We  shall  reach  that  point 
some  day  but  it  seemed  best  for  the  present  that  we  shonld  not  attempt 
to  do  too  much. 

Now  what  we  propose  to  do  with  our  short  term  prisoners,  these  men 
and  these  women  who  have  come  to  our  county  jails— you  have  heard, 
I  suppose,  all  that  you  need  to  know  of  the  county  jail,  what  it  is,  the 
idleness  and  the  viciousness  of  it— we  propose  that  the  freeholders  in  each 
county  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the  convicted  misdemeanant  serving 
sentence  in  our  workhouses  (we  have  tlire--  so-called  county  penitentiaries 
or  workhouses)  and  the  prisoners  serving  sentences  in  our  county  jails, 
upon  pnbUc  work;  that  means  that  they  may  be  put  to  work  upon  the 
roads,  npmi  farms  or  upon  any  public  work  that  the  county  lias  to  offer. 

Now  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  idea  that  we  must  develop  our 
system  of  county  or  district  workhouses,  houses  of  correcUon,  peniten- 
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tiaries— call  them  what  you  like,  the  idea  is  the  same— and  place  them 
under  state  direction.    I  think  that  with  this  in  nrind  we  most  ofganiae 

a  system,  a  pe7ial  sysiejru  and  that  that  penal  system  shall  inchide  our 
state  institutions  and  our  district  institutions  and  our  connty  institotions 
so  that  we  can  have  over  that  system  a  centralized  government  and  state 

control. 

We  wish  that  every  district  or  county  in  New  Jersey  might  have  the 
facilities  for  employing,  and  through  that  employment  reforming,  the 
misdemeanant  and  caring  for  his  dependents.  We  want  our  houses  of 
correcticm  placed  in  the  open,  where  to  the  fullest  extent  these  men  and 
women  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  employed  in  agriculture  and 
forestry,  in  clearing,  ditching,  draining,  road  making,  in  anything  that 
brings  them  down  to  earth  and  dose  to  nature. 

Some  of  08  bdicve  that  when  we  have  organized  such  a  system  of 
institnticms  we  must  have  a  law  that  will  provide  for  the  accumulati<m 
of  soitences  for  these  rounders  and  that  will  sh^  our  utterly  foolish  sys- 
tem of  sending  these  men  and  women  to  oar  winrkhooses  over  and  over 
again  for  thirty  days  and  thirty  days  and  THwnr  days  or  sixty  days  or 
ninety  days.  We  call  them  rounders,  and  so  they  arc  We  should  send 
them  for  constantly,  and  not  too  slowly,  increasing  sentences:  on  sec- 
ond conviction  double  the  first  sentence ;  on  a  third,  doable  the  seeood, 
and  on  the  fourth  or  later  conviction  give  an  indefinite  sentoice  of  from 
one  to  five  years,  providing  for  adequate  parole  supervision  daring  the 
lull  time  of  five  years.    I  would  provide  that  the  earnings  of  the  priscmer 

should  go  to  his  family. 

By  the  operation  of  such  a  law,  compelling  the  judges  to  send  every 
convicted  misdemeanant  to  such  an  institution  rather  than  to  a  county 
jail,  we  would  reach  the  tramp,  the  bum,  and  the  vagrant.  I  do  not 
believe  yet  in  the  establishment  of  a  state  institution,  a  state  farm  for 
tramps  and  inebriates.  But  I  do  beUeve  that  through  the  system  I  have 
hastily  cmtlined  we  shall  reach  the  vagrant,  the  tramp,  and  the  family 
deserter: — what  an  opportunity  to  put  him  at  work  under  compulsion  and 
make  hfan  provide  for  the  family  that  he  wants  to  run  off  and  leave! 
And  this  applies  also  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  inebriate,  because  each 
of  these  classes  needs  just  the  same  thing— hard  work  every  day,  long 
enough  ccmtinned  to  work  the  wrong  germ  out  of  the  system  and  the 
nght  germ  in. 

Mr.  Manning.    I  am  interested  in  the  shirt  hidnstry  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Byers  spoke  just  now  of  the  extension  of  the  contracts  in  New  Jer- 
sey to' July  1st.  Governor  Fielder  last  year  refused  to  renew  the  eaor 
tracts  and  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  others  I  woold  Bke  to  know  how 
those  contracts  have  been  extended  when  the  Governor  refused  to  extend 

them,  especially  in  the  shirt  line. 

Mr.  Byers.'  We  had  nine  contracts  in  New  Jersey.  One  contract 
expired  in  October  last;  that  contract  was  not  renewed.  There  were 
eight  contracts  expiring  between  January  1st  and  March  31st,  roughly. 
These  contracts,  or  at  least  five  of  them,  were  extended  by  acting-Gov- 
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ernor  Taylor,  possibly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  and  Coxreetioii,  who  did  reeomniend  it,  to  the  1st  of  July. 
That  recommendation  was  made  becauae  it  was  better  and  is  better  to 
keep  our  men  employed  than  to  throw  them  into  idleness.  The  1st  of 
July  extension  was  given  in  order  that  the  Legialaiore  of  New  Jersey 
might  have  time  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  develop  oar 
farm,  quarry,  road,  and  industrial  work. 

Mrs.  Bacon.    Does  that  answer  Mr.  Manning? 

Mr.  Manning.    I  am  on  the  right  road  to  finding  out  some  other 

things.    I  thank  you.  -  .    «r  • 

Mrs.  Bacon.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mrs.  Emerson  of  the  Wwnens 
Prison  Association  to  speak  to  us  on  the  Development  of  the  Women's 
Farm  at  Valatie. 

Mrs.  Emerson.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  Women  s  Prison 
Association  which  shows  that  we  are  nearly  seventy  years  old.  All  these 
seventy  years,  we  have  had  a  home  where  we  have  received  women  direct 
from  prison  when  they  chose  to  come,  and,  of  course,  we  have  these  round- 
ers that  yen  have  heard  so  much  about. 

Years  ago  we  dedded  that  there  should  be  a  place  where  these  women 
nadbr  proper  guidance  could  make  of  themselves  useful  citizens  and  there- 
fore we  origiBated  the  plan  of  the  Bedford  Reformatory  which  was  es- 
Ublished  to  receive  ^Is  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.  We  then 
devoted  ourselves  to  another  project,  to  have  a  place  where  women  over 
thirty  could  be  received  and  cared  for,  and  after  long  effort  we  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  farm  at  Valatie  in  this.  New  York  State,  for  women 

misdemeanants.  .1     v  u 

The  warden  has  been  there  for  several  years.  Vegetobles  have  been 
raised,  the  farm  animals  are  all  there— we  are  simply  waiting  to  have 
another  appropriation  to  furnish  the  cottages  which  abeady  have  Lgrt 
and  heat  and  to  continue  the  building  of  more  cottages.  We  have,  asked 
for  $100,000  which  we  are  hoping  the  Governor  will  grant.  Charles  H. 
Strong,  the  President  of  the  City  Club,  saw  him  a.  few  days  ago  and 
he  promised  that  he  would  do  the  best  he  could. 

Mrs.  Bacon.    I  will  now  call  upon  Governor  West  and  ask  him  to 

speak  to  us  for  five  minutes. 

GovMNOR  West.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  want  to  first  congratu- 
late tiMwe  who  have  brought  about  these  several  meetings  and  who  are 
backing  up  this  movement  for  prison  reform  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  big  problem,  but  I  believe,  as  I  stated  last  night,  that  you  are 

going  to  succeed.  •,  .1.  1.  ^i. 

Now  I  want  to  say  thia,  that  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  the 
prison  system— I  mean  the  new  prison  system,  is  based  upon  sentimen- 
talism.  That  is  not  so;  it  is  based  upon  good  business.  You  know  if 
you  take  a  horse  and  expect  to  work  it,  produce  some  thing,  he  has  got 
to  be  shod  in  such  a  manner  that  his  feet  won't  hurt  and  he  must  be  cmf- 
ried  and  he  must  be  well  fed.  Now  the  same  thing  holds  goo*  with  a 
prisoner.    If  you  are  going  to  run  your  pri«m  on  a  bustncM  b^sis,  ex- 
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pect  to  get  labor  out  of  the  men,  you  must  keep  them  in  a  good  healthy 
condition;  they  must  be  well  shod  and  they  must  be  given  decent  clothes. 

I  can  remember  out  there  in  Oregon  when  there  was  no  opportumty 
for  the  prisoners  to  take  a  bath;  they  crawled  into  a  Uttle  narrow  cell  m 
their  dirty  nnderweai— think  of  it,  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  and  vet  they  managed  to  Uve  under  this  condition. 

As  I  left  Oregon  the  Parole  Board  handed  in  a  lot  of  recmnmendations 
for  parole  and  pardons.  I  did  not  have  time  to  investigate  them,  because 
I  was  running  to  catch  the  train  to  keep  this  appointment.  But  I  have 
a  voung  ladv  in  the  office  who  takes  care  of  these  matters  in  my  abMsnce. 
She  is  the  pardoning  power  at  present  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  She  mak«i 
investigation  of  all  those  cases  that  were  passed  up  to  me  before  I  left, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  voung  lady  to  say  whether  those  men  or  that  man 
shall  be  released  from  prison  and  upon  her  say  alone  he  gets  his  rdeaae 
or  he  stays  in  prison.  I  want  to  say  that  each  and  every  case  will  be 
carefully  looked  into  and  justice  wiU  be  handed  out  just  as  well  as  if  it 

were  handed  out  by  myself. 

Mbs  Lindoh  W.  Batbs.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Civic  Federation  that 
this  series  of  conferences  of  specialists  will  have  impressed  upon  you 
that  the  supreme  principle  and  policy  and  desire  of  the  Woman's  De- 
partment is  to  co-operate  with  every  organization  in  the  field.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  mass  meeting  of  last  night  will  convince  you  that  we  wish 
also  the  support:  of  the  pubUc.  We  want  the  co-operation  of  every  in- 
dividual in  New  Yorit.  . 

We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  we  must  crystaUue  this  move- 
ment into  something  of  result  and  in  crystalUring  it  we  want  the  best 
knowledge,  the  best  judgment,  the  best  conservatism  and  also  the  best 
ictivitv  We  must  have  a  competent  group  which  will,  with  a  great  deal 
of  care,  consider  every  phase  and  aspect  of  the  subject,  indiiding  part 
problems,  such  as  those  brought  up  by  our  friend  and  aUy  of  l«rt  m^t, 
Mr.  Manning,  in  his  recent  speech.    As  a  means  to  this  end  the  following 

resolution  is  offered: 

Moved-  Madam  Chairman,  that  the  Chairman  appoint  as  promptly  as 
possible  a  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  all  orga^aations 
participating  in  the  two  days'  conferences,  and  members  of  the  Womras 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  this  Committee  to  develop 
a  constructive  legislative  program  and  a  campaign  of  education  on  Prison 
Reform  throughout  the  State. 

The  resolution,  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  passed  with  no  dis- 

senting  votes.  .„  ,         j    ..■  <■ 

Mrs.  Bacok.  These  meetings,  which  I  hope  will  be  productive  of 
very  excellent  results,  have  now  come  to  an  end,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
will  be  quite  right  to  let  them  come  to  this  end  without  expressing  our 
thanks  to  aU  those  who  have  come  and  spoken  to  us  and  who  have  brought 
us  so  much  information  on  the  subject  which  is  paramount  in  our  minds 
to  dav  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  if  I  did  not  give  some 
acknowledgment  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  whoae  work  has  been 
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untiring  during  the  two  month.  o£  preparation  for  this  conference  and  f^r 
the  mass  meeting. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  these  Conferences 
and  all  those  who  have  so  aWy  assisted  in  the  Conference,  and  the  Mass 
Meeting. 


I 


